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The excitement of it all: the huagas, the good wishes, the flowers, 
the fun and the fluttering handkerchiefs. Then, at last, the final 
siren, and for « few brief days you are a citizen of a floating city 
with all its sophistication and services yours to coramand. 

And the sea air everywhere. The sunsete and the dawns: the 
parties, the dances, the fun of it all, Just for once you livs for the 
moment. It’s a great life . . . aboard a Cunarder. 


Cunard 


—the Hallmark of Sea Service 
TO AND FROM THE U.S.A. AND CANADA 
sib See ri et Sot 


Whitehall Compal 01 
we wre E.C.3 (Avenue ONO). 
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this celebrated standard work has now been 
completely rewritten—forming virtually a new book 








Benham’s Economics 


Fifth Edition. Since it was first published in 1938, this standard work has re‘ained the 
place it has won as an indispensable volume for all who are entering upon a serious 
study of economics. It has become famous as a complete introduction to the sc ence 
of economics—giving a realistic account of how the economic system works today in 
a country such as ours. Now Dr. Benham has made extensive changes, and the new 
fifth edition forms virtually a new book. The gener.! pattern remains the same as before, 
but the greater part of the book has been completely rewritten in order to discuss the 
various problems in their post-war setting. Although written mainly for first-year 
university students, it will also be useful to the general reader and to those taking Civil 
Service and other professional examinations. 18s. net. 


PITMAN « PARKER ST. - KINGSWAY - LONDON -« W.C.2 
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” a FOURTH EDITION 

A CAMBRIDGE A Synthesis of Science, Religion and Phil- 
| osophy from the occul' point of view. Ex- 

plains the occult source of the elements and 


BOOKSHOP their relation to Man. 


Includes details of the four prehistoric Con- 


THAT IS KNOWN anes. ae Cp evatatien of Man, prehist- 
A | I TS In six handsome volumes, 93” X 6}” 
IN PAR | Price £4 14s, 6d. Postage inland 2s. 4d. 
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The Elizabethan Age: 


The Expansion 
of Elizabethan 
England 


A. L. ROWSE 


“Mr. Rowse again demonstrates not 
only his unrivalled knowledge of the 
period as a whole but also his re- 
markable skill in assembling and 
distributing his garnered facts.’— 
Danie. Georce (The Bookman) 
Illustrated. 30s. 


A History of 
South-East Asia 


D. G. E. HALL 


This history includes Burma, Thai- 
land, Indo-China, Malaya, and the 
islands stretching eastwards from 
the Andamans and Nicobars to New 
Guinea. Illustrated. 423. 


The Business 
Cycle in the 
Post-War World 


ERIK LUNDBERG 


A series of studies commissioned by 
the International Economic Associ- 
ation of the recent trends in Business 
Cycle Theory. 308. 
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MEIKLEJOHN 


reference atlases 


ATLAS OF ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY 
by Prof. J. Humlum, Ph.D. 


“‘an indispensable tool for 

those who wish to identify 

economic relationships rather 
than bare figures.”’ 


127 pages of coloured maps 
104 products treated 
338 important inset maps 
extensive cross-referencing 
size: 103” x 7” price: 15s. 


THE ADVANCED ATLAS 
by J. Bartholomew, M.A. 


the standard reference atlas 
best quality printing and 
clarity 
103 pages of maps 
35 pages of specialised maps 
24,000 place names indexed 


size: 15” x 10)” price: 30s. 


write for further information to: 


MEIKLEJOHN & SON LTD 
15 Bedford St., London W.C.2 
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A New Presentation Art Book By 
HORACE SHIPP 


THE ENGLISH 
MASTERS 


— of successive periods is related to 
its background in social life, thought and 
literature, and to the artists themselves. Hor- 
ace Shipp’s attitude is that of novelist and 
biographer as well as of art historian. Illus- 
trated by 25 plates in full colour and 16 in 
half-tone, which are mainly chosen from pri- 
vate and dealers’ collections so as to avoid 
repetition of works which usually appear in 
art books. (Well-known museum and gallery 
pictures are dealt with in the text.) 


Previous books by Horace Shipp— 


soe’, Uniform in format: 
wh 
ee 


THE FLEMISH 
MASTERS 
_—_—e review of the works of the 

Flemish painters. Illustrated with 24 full 


colour plates and 16 pages of half-tone illus- 
trations. 128 pages of text. 


THE DUTCH 
MASTERS 


| Nee sap produced volume telling the 
story of 17th century Dutch art. In add- 
ition to 128 text pages, it is illustrated with 
17 colour plates and 24 in black and white. 


Each 25s. net 


From all booksellers 


NEWNES_ 
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HELLENIC CRUISES 1956 


Under patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge and Bristol 
Universities. 


Cruise No.3 NORTH AFRICA & GREECE 


22nd March to 7th April, 1956 

visiting SARDINIA, TUNIS, DOUGGA, CARTHAGE, TRI- 
POLI, SABRATHA, LEPTIS MAGNA, CYRENE, 
PHAFSTOS, KNOSSOS, RHODES, LINDOS, LEROS, 
PATMOS, ATHENS. 


Cruise No.4 GREECE & TURKEY 


5th April to 21st April, 1956 

visiting CORFU, CORINTH, MYCENAE, EPIDAUROS, 
SANTORINI, IOS, PERGAMUM, BURSA, ISTAN- 
BUL, TROY, ZAGORA, SKOPELOS, ATHENS, 
DELPHI, OLYMPIA. 


Cruise No.5 GREECE, TURKEY & THE 
AEGEAN ISLANDS 


21st August to 7th September, 1956 

visiting OLYMPIA, PYLOS, SPARTA, MISTRA, MYCENAE, 
EPIDAUROS, KNOSSOS, PHAESTOS, RHODES, 
LINDOS, COS, HALICARNASSUS, MILETUS, 
SAMOS, AMORGOS, PAROS, DELOS, SYROS, 
ATHENS, DELPHI. 


Guest Lecturers accompanying the Cruises, who will give lectures on board 
and at the various sites include:— 

SIR MAURICE BOWRA, O.LEG.d’H., LL.D., M.A., Warden of Wadham 
College and former Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University. B. L. HALLWARD, 
Esq., M.A., Vice-Chancellor of Nottingham University. Pror. R. SYME, 
M.A., F.B.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford University. Pror. 
M. GRANT, O.B.E., M.A., Professor of Humanity, Edinburgh University. 
Pror. W. D. STANFORD, M.A., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Greek, Dublin 
University. Pror. H. D. F. KITTO, M.A., F.B.A., Professor of Greek, Bristol 
University. J. B. WARD-PERKINS, Esq., M.A., F.B.A., F.S.A., Director of 
the British School of Archaeology, Rome. Dr. D. B. HARDEN, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.S.A., F.M.A., Keeper, Department of Antiquities, Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford. F. KINCHIN SMITH, Esq., M.A., Head of Department of Classics, 
University of London Institute of Education. Dr. C. T. SELTMAN, Litt.D., 
Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge University, and formerly University 
Lecturer in Classics. THe Rev. GERVASE MATHEW, O.P., M.A., F.S.A., 
University Lecturer in Byzantine Studies, Oxford. 


PRICES FROM 85 GNS 


Sor full particulars and reservations apply to: 


W.F. & R.K. SWAN LTD 


8 (HD) Great Russell Street, London WC: 
Telephone: MUSeum 3506 (¢ lines) 
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ELECTRONICS \ 


are playing a more important part in our lives every day, but 
there are few retailers specialising in every branch of home 
entertsinment using electronics. More and more people are 
coming to Classic for High Fidelity record reproducing 
equipment, radio, television and tape recorders. 

Full mail order facilities are avail ble, and equipment shipped 

to all parts of the world. Send for our free Comprehensive 
Catalogue. 


GLASSILG 


ELECTRICAL COMPANY LIMITED 

Hi-Fi, TM, TR, TV SPECIALISTS 

352-164 LOWER ADDISCOMBE RD., CROYDON 
SURREY 
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Bookbuyers throughout the world turn to this 
Bookshop as a knowledgeable source of 
information on all their book requirements. 
And from generation to generation 
they praise and recommend 
Foyles—and buy their books here. 


Foyles have departments for Music, Records, Stationery, 
Handicraft Tools and Materials, Magazine Subscriptions. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON WC2 
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NEW BOOKS 


A History of Scottish 
Bookbinding 1432 - 1650 
by William S. Mitchell, M.A., Ph.D. 


This, the first detailed survey of 
any period of Scottish bookbinding 
to be published, is the result of or- 
iginal research, particularly in the li- 
braries of the Scottish Universities. 
It includes a detailed study of the 
work of Francis Van Hagen. 

160 pages 48 plates 428. net 


Principles and Applications 
of Physics 
by Otto Blih, D.Sc., F.Inst.P., and 
J. D. Elder, A.B., A.M. 


An original and thought-provo- 
king text characterised by its modern 
methods of presentation and by the 
emphasis placed on the border-fields 
of physics and the interrelations of 
physics with the humanities. 

860 pages 730 illustrations 45s. net 


REPRINTS 


The Novels of Virginia Woolf 
by R. L. Chambers 

An analysis of Virginia Woolf’s 
style and her development of novel 
technique. A serious attempt to 
understand her purpose and the ul- 
timate literary value of her work. 
112 pages 58. net 


A Study of Wordsworth 
by J. C. Smith 
“It is the best study of Words- 
worth that I have read, unpretent- 
ious yet most discerning’’—The Ob- 
server. 


112 pages 58. net 


Send for list of new books to 


OLIVER & BOYD 


Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh | 





NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 
The Fourth Gospel in Recent 
Criticism 
By the late Wilbert F. Howard, M.A., D.D. 
Revised by C. Kirjysley Barrett, M.A., B.D. 
We are fortunate to have gained the agree- 
ment of a younger scholar, Mr. C. Kingsley 
Barrett, to prepare a new edition of Dr. 
Howard’s book. Mr. Kingsley Barrett has 
added sections of his own to take proper 
account of recent work on the problem of 
the Fourth Gospel, and brought the new 
edition completely up-to-date in all re- 
spects. 165. met. 


An Introduction to the Study of 
New Testament Greek 

By J. H. Moulton. 105. 6d. net. 

New Edition revised by H. G. Meecham. 


The Formation of the Pauline 
Corpus of Letters 
By C. Leslie Mitton, M.Th., Ph.D. 
We know a great deal about the Apostle 
Paul, and are also reasonably well-informed 
about the circumstances connected with the 
writing of his letters. This is an able, schol- 
arly and illuminating discussion of the way 
in which the Pauline Letters were gathered 
toyether. 85. Od. net. 


Science and Modern Life 
(The Beckley Lecture for 1955) 
By Sir E. Jobn Russell, O.B.E., D.SC., 
F.R.S. 
The Lecture deals with some of the prob- 
lems arising out of the rapid advance of 
science and technology. There are signs of 
happier relations between science and reli- 
gion, and therein lies the best hope for the 
future. 65. Gd. net. 


Science and the Great Design 
By Arthur Trafford. 35. Od. net. 
This is a brief attempt, made as nearly as 
possible in non-technical language for the 
ordinary reader, to analyse the present re- 
lationship between science and religion. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 
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EDITORIAL 


A CHANGE of editor is commonly treated as an occasion for 
announcing a change of policy. In the present instance, the main 
thing to be said is that Sir Charles Morris is an editor whom no one 
could be anxious to succeed, for the comparison is bound to be in- 
escapably odious. As editor of UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY for six years, 
Sir Charles has shown in an uncommon degree the ‘good judgment 
and wise decision’ of which he was writing in the last of his recent 
articles on “The Idea of a University Education’, qualities that will 
still remain at the disposal of the QUARTERLY since Sir Charles, 
though ceasing to be editor, becomes Deputy Chairman of the 
Editorial Board. 

In the course of this series of articles, Sir Charles Morris wrote 
of the theory that ‘by the time the young man is eighteen or so... 
he will be a sufficiently balanced person to find the right intellectual 
exercises for himself. If he is a mathematician, he will read the poets 
in the evening in his slippers; and if he is a historian or a linguist, 
he will read the biographies of the great scientists and go to hear 
them lecture from time to time.’ Which poets are read by mathe- 
maticians, or how much science is cultivated by historians and 
linguists, is a doubtful matter; and, as Sir Charles implied, it is a 
matter about which the universities thernselves are only fitfully con- 
cerned. The problem is in part one of communication, to use the 
current fashionable term, for it is a truism that the higher specialists 
no longer speak or write a common language, at any rate where 
their higher specialisms are concerned; with the result that their 
intellectual intercourse is confined, as one of them recently put it, 
to discussing sport, crosswords, and the latest novel of Dorothy Sayers 
(or to-day, perhaps, of Kingsley Amis). The educational conferences 
of this past year have, to a remarkable extent, centred upon the 
implications of this situation, and particularly upon the scientist’s 
lack of what is called general education and the humanist’s ignorance 
of science. 

Without radically changing the nature of UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY, 
it seems an appropriate moment to consider whether a journal of 
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this kind might not offer itself as a point of contact between special- 
ists, writing about their own subjects but addressing primarily the 
specialist across the frontier. The immediate difficulty is no doubt 
one of vocabulary. But more importantly, it is an undertaking that 
raises the problem of finding, even of establishing, a certain com- 
munity of purpose and outlook. For what mainly perplexes the 
specialist is why he should bother to communicate and what aspects 
of his work are worthy and capable of being communicated. 

At any rate, we propose to open the pages of the UNIVERSITIES 
QUARTERLY to specialist articles of this kind, and in this issue we 
begin with just such an article expounding those trends in contem- 
porary philosophy associated with the name of Wittgenstein. We 
would welcome contributions of a comparable kind, contributions 
addressed, in fact, to the ‘educated man’, that competing enigma 
which so preoccupied the European Rectors and Vice-Chancellors 
during their conference at Cambridge. 





UNIVERSITY NOTES FROM MAKERERE 


Bernard de Bunsen 
Principal of the University College of East Africa 


THE exciting story of the birth of the new university colleges in 
British Africa and the West Indies after the war as well as the develop- 
ment of the older-established universities in Malta, Hong Kong and 
Malaya is most admirably told in the Report, just presented to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, of the Inter-University Council 
for Higher Education Overseas, 1946—54.1 It is not only a story of 
achievement in strictly academic terms and in staff recruitment, 
money and bricks, but perhaps above all in terms of the recognition 
of a new relationship between Britain and the Colonial peoples which 
free university institutions in their midst implies. Whatever the pace 
of development—and this must vary with the circumstances of each 
territory—the act of bringing these new university institutions into 
being in Africa and the West Indies through the joint initiative of 
the British Government and the home universities and of fostering 
their development in partnership with the Colonial Governments 
was a deliberate and far-reaching commitment in political as well 
as cultural relations. 

Whether or no we are able to foresee the time-table or the course 
of events that transform each African Colony into an independent 
partner in the Commonwealth, the role of the new university col- 
leges of the Gold Coast and Ibadan in West Africa, of Khartoum, of 
Makerere, the University College of East Africa, and of the Univer- 
sity College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland now being built at Salisbury, 
is to fulfil a commitment in nation building. What is certain is that 
time in Africa is everywhere desperately short and that the present 
generation of undergraduates in the African university colleges will 
be personally faced with immensely more critical responsibilities 
than those faced by us on leaving Oxford. We are engaged, as Sir 
James Duff so rightly describes in his ‘Foundations of Freedom—the 
New Universities Overseas’? as a ‘race against time’. It is only ten 
years ago that the Secretary of State, Mr. Hall, invited the British 
universities to form an inter-university organization to foster and 
advise on the development of higher education in the Colonies which 


1H.M.S.O., Cmd. 9515, 2s. 6d. 
* British Commonwealth Affairs, No. 10, Longman’s, 1s. 6d. 
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resulted in the creation of the Inter-University Council for Higher 
Education in the Colonies—a title already most significantly changed 
to the Inter-University Council for Higher Education Overseas in 
recognition of the rapidly changing political relationships within the 
Commonwealth. 

The Council’s Report (which incidentally contains some excellent 
photographs of some of the new university buildings overseas) is well 
worth reading, not only as a record of achievement but as a state- 
ment of some of the problems to be faced by the university colleges 
in the next phase of their growth. How should these colleges seek to 
contribute to the urgent needs of nation building? There will of course 
be the need to grow in breadth. Student numbers are still restricted 
by the present very limited number qualified to enter university 
courses from the secondary schools. Here in East Africa, for instance, 
where the great majority of the secondary school leavers seek entrance 
to Makerere, we still have rather less than six hundred university 
students drawn from the whole of Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika and 
Zanzibar. The present output of one hundred a year spread through 
all the professions in all these territories is alarmingly small to meet 
the needs. And, of course, the scope of courses and research must be 
widened—a process which will call for the continued vision of the 
local governments in the immediate years ahead when public 
revenues may not expand as in the years of optimism following the 
War. The university colleges must imperatively continue to grow. 

But in the face of ‘the race against time’ infinitely the most vital 
service we can give to these emerging nations is to maintain and 
deepen our standards. The Special Relationship with the University 
of London into which the new colleges in Africa and the West Indies 
were accepted, enabling their students to take the degrees of the 
University of London on agreed syllabuses relevant to their needs, 
has been our academic anchor. It should only be hauled aboard 
when the standards it has set are recognized and secure in the public 
mind. The decisive factor in the pace of expansion turns on the main- 
tenance of standards. There will almost certainly be pressures on the 
university colleges to modify standards in the interest of numbers. 
Were we assured of many uninterrupted years of gradual develop- 
ment, it might be a tenable theory that larger numbers qualified at 
a lower level should be our initial aim and that universities in new 
countries should not be tied to the selective role of a university that: 
has evolved through the centuries in Britain. But there will be neither 
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time nor resources to train but the comparatively few at a standard 
comparable with the training received by ex-patriate officers. The 
most critical need of the newly emerging nations will be the avail- 
ability of at least some men and women, even if they must be woe- 
fully few, who have attained the highest possible standard and are 
prepared to honour those standards in positions of leadership in 
government and the professions when they leave us. 

There are already some signs in Africa of danger to the mainten- 
ance and further development of standards in the existing university 
colleges in East and West Africa and elsewhere from political pres- 
sures to establish further university colleges prematurely. It is perhaps 
natural that new countries with growing political consciousness 
should desire their own institutions to match and serve their dis- 
tinctive political aspirations. It is understandable. In the vast area of 
East Africa it is difficult to cultivate the intimate relationship there 
should be between a university institution and a diversified public of 
four races spread over thousands of miles. In the long run, as school 
systems grow and the financial resources that can be offered to uni- 
versity education increase, the case for further universities should be 
met. Yet a premature fragmentation and withdrawal from a regional 
university scheme behind national iron curtains and narrow localisms 
of outlook and interest could only lower standards and undermine 
the foundations of these new nations. This is not to suggest that there 
is not an equally urgent need for training at other levels for executive 
functions, and here the new Colleges of Technology in the Colonies 
have an equally important function to fulfil. Similarly, it is true that 
the universities themselves are challenged to play their part in adult 
education among their neighbours through the work of their Extra- 
mural Departments. An article in this number points to the striking 
success already achieved in the Gold Coast, in Nigeria and in the 
West Indies. Here in East Africa we have recently made a start and 
there is no doubt of the great demand and the value to the College 
itself of thus creating vivid and active contacts with our neighbours 
from whom in return we have so much to learn. But the success of 
the college’s distinctive contribution in Extra-mural work must spring 
from the strength of the intellectual life within its own walls. 

It is in the setting of our university sights—however far we still 
have to see—that the Inter-University Council, through the advice 
we have been able to seek on academic and administrative policies, 
on staff recruitment and in many other practical ways, has been of 
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such immeasurable strength in the development of these new univer- 
sity institutions. All of us who have the fortune to be taking part in 
this adventure overseas have felt through contacts with the Council 
a sense of personal backing and welcome by the home universities that 
is a vital element in the effectiveness and happiness of our work 
overseas. 

Not only has this interest resulted in frequent visits from academic 
visitors from the home universities that have gone far te remove the 
sense of isolation, but member of our staffs on leave in the United 
Kingdom have been made welcome in the universities. The cultiva- 
tion of this relationship owes a very great deal to the Council’s first 
Chairman, the late Sir James Irvine, and to its present Chairman, 
Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders, on whose special wisdom and en- 
couragement we continue to rely. Dr. Walter Adams, the Council’s 
first Secretary who built up the organization from the start and has 
led it with such skill and untiring devotion over ten years, regularly 
visited the colleges and became a valued and personal friend to our 
staffs as well as to several generations of undergraduates. With 
characteristic enterprise and zeal for the cause he did so much to 
foster from Gordon Square, he has just taken up the Principalship 
of the University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. In losing Dr. 


Adams at the centre but gaining him as a colleague in the field we 
are delighted to learn that one so experienced in the university world 
as Mr. S. J. Worsley has succeeded him as Secretary of the Council. 





EUROPEAN RECTORS AND VICE-CHANCELLORS 
IN CONFERENCE 


J. W. Blake 


Acting Principal, 
University College of North Staffordshire 


Ir wouLD, I suppose, be true to say that few of the Rectors, Vice- 
Chancellors and Principals who took part in the Cambridge 
Conference during the fourth week of July 1955, quite knew what 
to expect when they arrived. Most of the United Kingdom delegates, 
having attended on the previous day the colourful and impressive 
Installation of the First Chancellor of the University of Hull, had 
already had a taste of the cosmopolitanism that was to be a feature 
of the Conference at Cambridge; for many of the Rectors from 
Western European universities, not least from Bologna, most ancient 
of all universities in Europe, had been able to make their way to 
Hull to pay their respects and present their congratulatory addresses. 
We knew that the conference was the outcome of long and careful 
preparation. Arising from Article III of the Brussels Treaty, wherein 
the Benelux signatories had agreed ‘to promote cultural exchanges’, 
preliminary meetings of Vice-Chancellors and others from the coun- 
tries of the Council of Europe had in the autumn of 1953 recom- 
mended such a conference; an Organizing Committee had prepared 
an agenda and documentation at Clermont-Ferrand in September 
1954; and the small British delegation at Clermont-Ferrand was 
already not unaware of some of the difficulties which such a con- 
ference as was envisaged would raise. But most of us, on our arrival 
at Cambridge, were, I think, a trifle over-awed by the occasion. 
After all, this would be a unique gathering. No conference of this 
kind had been held in Europe for over two hundred years. It would 
be an historic occasion. As the Rt. Hon. H. U. Willink, Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge, modestly put it in his Presidential Address, 
he was talking to an ‘extraordinarily distinguished gathering’. For 
myself, inexperienced and innocent, I went as a lamb to the slaughter. 
But I was, like others, also curious, expectant and very flattered to 
be privileged to attend. What fruit would the Conference yield? 

Mostly we came on the evening of Tuesday, July 19th, by car, 
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coach or train, to be received at Trinity, at Magdalene, at Caius, 
at St. John’s or at Clare. I travelled down by special coach, gener- 
ously put at our disposal by the University of Hull, and I recall 
wondering whether that peaceful July evening was symbolical of 
Providence turning a favourable eye on the impending Conference. 
My coach colleagues, with one exception, were all drawn from 
continental universities. The babel of tongues had started. But for 
the time being we kept our counsel and did not mix much. It was 
like this the following morning when His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Edinburgh, Patron of the Conference, graciously opened our 
meetings in plenary session with frank and forthright references to 
leading university problems. As we sat that morning in Senate House, 
some of us fascinated with our ear-phone toys, and astounded at the 
speed and efficiency of poker-faced interpreters who gave us simul- 
taneous versions in English and French, the official Conference 
languages, we were arranged in order as national delegations, the 
United Kingdom delegates taking the rear seats. As yet, we mixed 
briefly and rarely. It was like this in all plenary sessions. Of necessity 
they were formal, a little inflexible. I thought that the British dele- 
gates, perhaps conscious that the other national delegations tended 
to look to them for a lead, were particularly diffident. Later, in our 
Study Groups, on college lawns, in our rooms, at receptions, at high 
table in college, we began tentatively to mix more freely as indivi- 
duals, and to make ourselves known better one to another across 
the national barriers. 

Throughout the week that followed, if one gained many fleeting 
impressions, there was little time for reflection. We were caught up 
in what I might describe as a whirlwind programme, a round of 
receptions, a spate of talking, especially I observed from the Italians 
in Study Group A, which was concerned with the difficulties of 
maintaining a due balance in university curricula between speciali- 
zation and general education; and we had to digest a mass of papers 
which the busy Secretariat, working very late, issued every day to 
the Conference. Looking back now, a month after the end of the 
Conference, I feel we were a little too engaged, a trifle over-organized. 
We needed, I think, just a little more leisure to develop the informal 
contacts with our colleagues from other lands. 

What are the impressions which remain still with me? I want, I 
know, to bear witness to the generous hospitality of the University 
of Cambridge. If when first sounded a little reluctant, she excelled 
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herself in the event throughout the Conference. I recall also how 
all of us, listening by candlelight in King’s College Chapel, on the 
evening of July 23rd, were deeply and visibly moved by a most 
charming and beautiful rendering of Latin and English Church 
music. The Rector of Wurzburg, Bavaria, told me afterwards that 
it was a revelation to him. Emotionally stirred, he confessed to earlier 
doubts about coming to the Conference. These by now had been 
entirely dispelled. He was thrilled to be at Cambridge. King’s College 
Chapel Choir had charmed away the last of his misgivings. But there 
was something deeper behind all this. The delegates as a whole 
seemed to become aware, as I thought rightly, of their privilege that 
quiet Saturday evening in being able to share in the rich cultural 
inheritance of Europe, an inheritance that was unique and without 
rival. I also remember, as a Humanist, that the inspired oration of 
Dr. Gilbert Murray, delivered on the evening of the first day of the 
Conference, had aroused a like and quite spontaneous response from 
them. In that oration—one of the great moments of the Conference— 
Dr. Murray, as an elder academic statesman, frank, wise, and steeped 
in the classical tradition, had talked to us of the dangers threatening 
our historic European civilization, of ‘Democracy unlimited’, of how 
numbers had always been against us, and of the responsibility which 
consequently rested on the universities to lead Europe back to sanity. 
‘For the universities’, he had added, ‘have more power than they 
mostly realize in directing the whole intellectual activity of their 
respective nations.’ ‘And so’, he went on, speaking of the Western 
European nations, ‘for mere security, as well as for higher reasons, 
they are forced to combine.’ Here, I think, he struck the first real 
note of mutual confidence at the Conference, Everybody was con- 
scious that the Chairman did not need to comment; the audience re- 
sponded magnificently. I think it was Dr. Murray who first made us 
realize vividly that the Conference reflected the anxieties of the times 
in which we live, yet also the resolute determination of the peoples 
of Western European Union to grapple courageously with their 
problems. I shall long treasure the experience of that evening. It 
would be fair to say, too, that H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh made 
a great impression upon the continental delegates, not only by what 
he had to say, but by the informality and simple dignity of his 
presence: he joined the Conference for the rest of the opening day 
as a member of the audience in the Senate House. 


Yet it would be untrue to suggest that all was always smooth-going 
8 
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at the Conference. In the Group meetings, even in the closing plenary 
sessions, the differences ofacademic attitude and intellectual approach, 
not only between national delegations, but also between individual 
delegates, were marked. The language barrier itself was shown in 
one or two instances to be almost insuperable: in Group A, which 
I mostly attended, the French and British delegations clearly did not 
always understand the same thing by the phrase ‘an educated man’, 
and it gradually emerged that ‘Philosophy’ as a formal discipline 
signified differently to Italians and to Englishmen. It was evident, 
too, that the complications of university curricula and university 
structures cannot always be easily explicable to an international 
audience; and, without that, progress in mutual understanding is 
scarcely possible. ‘To my mind, therefore, without more detailed study 
and an infinity of time devoted to explanatory qualifications, the 
26 Resolutions, which the Conference ultimately accepted, could be 
no more than general aspirations, even though they represented the 
highest common denominator of understanding and agreement. 

I suppose I am right when I say that the real value of the Con- 
ference derived from the informal contacts that we were able to make 
with colleagues from other countries. Undoubtedly the Conference 
stimulated, if not always agreeably. We do not as a general rule like 
to be reminded of our defects or of the defects of the institutions to 
which we owe allegiance. But it is good that we should be provoked 
to be self-critical. It is also good that the universities of the countries 
of Western European Union have come together in this unique and 
historic fashion. Conference Resolution XXVI recommends ‘that 
similar Conferences be convened periodically’. From what I saw of 
the Cambridge Conference, I am confident that Resolution XXVI 
should be implemented. 


IMPRESSIONS SUR LA CONFERENCE 
DE CAMBRIDGE 


J. F. Esclangon 


Professeur a la Faculté des Sciences de Parts 
Délégué du Gouvernement francais 


CE n’est pas au titre de Recteur que j’ai participé a la Conférence 
de Cambridge, mais 4 celui d’ancien Expert aux Conferences de 
La Haye et de Clermont-Ferrand ov j’avais été designé par le 
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Gouvernement francais, 4 cause de mes fonctions de Directeur de 
l’Ecole Nationale Supérieure d’Electrotechnique et d’Hydraulique 
de Grenoble, l’une des Ecoles francgaises d’Ingénieurs relevant des 
Universités. Mes impressions ne sont pas celles d’un Universitaire 
pur, mais celles d’un Professeur, a demi Ingénieur, qui a de 
nombreux contacts professionnels avec I’Industrie, privée ou 
nationalisée; je m’en excuse auprés des lecteurs d’UNIVERSITY 
QUARTERLY, mais peut-étre ce caractére hybride de l’auteur les 
intéressera-t-il? 

La Conférence de Cambridge, réunie sous les auspices de l’Orga- 
nisation du Traité de Bruxelles, élargie l'année derniére en Union 
de l’Europe occidentale, se distingue de la plupart des réunions 
internationales en ce qu’elle ne groupe pas des représentants de tous 
les pays du Monde. La limitation géographique de la Conférence 
peut paraitre excessive: les problémes traités se posent sur le plan 
universel, pourquoi en limiter |’étude a l’ Europe occidentale? 

Je pense, pour ma part, que c’est la une limitation heureuse; 
Europe occidentale, malgré la distance qui sépare les pays les plus 
’ éloignés et leur dissemblance, posséde une homogénéité certaine de 
niveau culturel et de conditions d’existence. Certes, les différences 
de tempérament entre Latins, Scandinaves, Germains, Anglo- 
Saxons, sont grandes; elles se sont manifestées au cours de la Con- 
férence. Il existe cependant des caractéres communs de civilisation 
qui constituent ce qu’on appelle la civilisation occidentale—que la 
Conférence a d’ailleurs renoncé a définir. 

Cette homogénéité n’est pas une uniformité; il n’est pas d’autre 
région dans le monde ov, sur un si petit espace, se présente autant 
de diversité. L’unité de Europe occidentale ne vaut que pour les 
grands traits de la civilisation et de lorganisation sociale; dans le 
détail, la vie universitaire est trés différente dans les divers pays 
européens et las confrontation des divers régimes extrémement 
instructive. 

La proximité des pays de l’ Europe occidentale constitue un avan- 
tage qui n’a pas échappé a la Conférence; elle a souhaité la générali- 
sation des échanges de Professeurs et d’Etudiants, tout en évitant 
Yallongement des études par des ententes préalables entre Universités. 

Des travaux mémes de la Conférence, une idée commune et 
unanimement proclamée m’a paru se dégager essenticllement: la 
nécessité absolue de la ‘liberté’ des Universités. Liberté a l’égard de 
toutes les autorités, y compris celle de l’ Etat. Liberté dans l'utilisation 
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des fonds mis a la disposition des Universités, liberté dans le choix 
des Maitres, liberté d’expression, liberté dans le choix des sujets 
d’étude et de recherche. 

J’ai eu l’impression d’un véritable acte de foi dans les bienfaits de 
cette liberté. Aucun des Universitaires présents ne méconnaissait les 
inconvénients possibles d’un excés de liberté, mais sans doute esti- 
ment-ils ces inconvénients minimes devant les avantages de la 
liberté: les progrés de la connaissance au cours des derniers siécles 
ont été le fruit de cette liberté. 

Sans doute, cette nécessité de la liberté est-elle liée a la conception 
aristocratique de |’Enseignement universitaire qu’a si brillamment 
développée Sir Gilbert Murray, et qui est si magnifiquement mise 
en oeuvre par les Institutions universitaires britanniques. Conception 
aristocratique que les autres Nations avouent moins volontiers, mais 
qui est pourtant le leur aussi, puisque |’ Université contribue a la 
formation d’une élite, que S.A.R. le Duc d’Edimbourg a définie, en 
la disant capable de s’imposer une discipline librement consentie et 
de penser clairement et objectivement de sorte que les fausses 
doctrines ne puissent gagner du terrain. C’est parce que les Univer- 
sités de l'Europe occidentale pensent avoir réussi, c’est-a-dire avoir 
formé cette élite d’hommes libres dans leur pensée et leur conduite 
sans qu’il en résulte des difficultés pour la Société, qu’elles réclament 
pour elles-mémes la liberté la plus entiére. 

Ce sentiment de succés n’est d’ailleurs pas dénué d’une certaine 
inqui¢tude que manifeste objet principal de la Conférence: Péqui- 
libre a établir entre la culture générale et la spécialisation; les 
Experts de La Haye s’étaient déclarés ‘inquiets de la tendance 
croissante a la spécialisation qui leur a paru constituer une grave 
menace pour la civilisation occidentale tout entiére’. 

C’est dans la recherche des moyens pour développer la culture 
générale que se sont peut-étre le plus affrontés les tempéraments 
latins et nordiques, les Latins voyant dans l’enseignement de la 
philosophie au cours de la derniére année des Lycées un excellent 
départ de culture générale, les Nordistes craignant que cet enseigne- 
ment ne soit un ‘verbalisme vain’, expresion du rapporteur que la 
Conférence a adoucie. Au fond les Latins apprécient l’exercise 
dialectique que constitue la philosophie; les Nordiques demandent 
a la philosophie de résumer une expérience personnelle que ne peut 
avoir acquise encore le lycéen. La Conférence, malgré ce désaccord, 
a réussi a exprimer ses désirs dans une résolution adoptée a l’unani- 
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mité: ‘la Conférence . . . souligne que la culture générale ne consiste 
pas dans une connaissance encyclopédique, mais qu’elle contribue 
au contraire a nourrir l’esprit, 4 former le jugement et le caractére 
de l’étudiant et a provoquer en lui une curiosité qui le rende capable 
de s’intéresser au monde et a l’homme de son temps.’ 

Les autres problémes posés ont également soulevé des discussions 
animées conclues tant6t par laccord, tant6t par le désaccord des 
délégués. L’accord fut presque unanime pour constater et regretter 
l’insuffisance des fonds mis a la disposition des Universités; l’oppo- 
sition est venue de deux représentants des Gouvernements; ils avaient 
avec eux l’orateur du groupe D qui avait vanté les bienfaits de la 
modicité des crédits mis 4 sa disposition, modicité qui l’avait obligé 
a faire preuve d’imagination et d’initiative. Cette modicité n’est-elle 
d’ailleurs pas un des caractéres propres des Universités curopéennes 
en face des moyens américains? La visite du Cavendish Laboratory, 
qui a joué un role déterminant dans |’évolution de la physique 
moderne, pourrait confirmer cette maniére de voir. Mais, sans doute 
y a-t-il loin encore entre les besoins et les moyens? 

L’aide aux étudiants est considérée de facon trés différente dans 
les divers pays; un délégué a rappelé que la généralisation de aide 
—directe ou indirecte—aux étudiants risquait d’entraiher un con- 
trdle précis des études et de réduire la liberté des étudiants; liberté 
que la Conférence a tenu a réaffirmer, lorsqu’il s’est agi d’ orientation. 

Désaccord également sur la part d’initiative 4 donner aux étu- 
diants dans la vie universitaire; l'accord est 4 peu prés réalisé pour 
les inviter 4 gérer les organisations d’aide aux étudiants (maisons, 
restaurants, clubs . . .); il n’en est pas de méme quand il s’agit des 
études elles-méme, de leurs sanctions et de l’établissement des 
programmes. 

Le désaccord se poursuit sur les activités ‘extra-murales’, en 
particulier sur l’extension de l’enseignement a d’autres bénéficiaires 
que les étudiants inscrits. Les uns voient la un moyen d’étendre 
l’action et le prestige de l Université en lui demandant de diffuser 
les progrés des connaissances scientifiques; les autres craignent une 
vulgarisation indigne de l’enseignement universitaire et une nouvelle 
occasion de dispersion pour les professeurs dont les fonctions essen- 
tielles doivent rester |’ Enseignement et la Recherche. 

La Conférence s’est conclue par l’adoption des rapports des groupes 
et de diverses résolutions a des majorités variées ; ces résolutions n’ont 
rien d’obligatoire: elles seront simplement des armes entre les mains 
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des Universitaires pour obtenir de leurs Gouvernements les réformes 
qu’ils désirent. 

Les résolutions et recommandations de la Conférence n’ont marqué 
aucune tendance vers une unification des systémes universitaires 
curopéens ; elles se bornent a énoncer des principes généraux, laissant 
a chaque pays les voies d’application qu’il jugera souhaitables. 

Certains estimeront que c’est la un bien maigre résultat pour une 
conférence si importante, d’autant plus que l’absence des Américains 
et des Russes en diminuera encore l’intérét pour une part importante 
du public. 

Je ne pense pas que ces critiques soient fondées; j’ai dit plus haut 
lintérét d’une réunion limitée; j’aurais a priori peu de confiance 
dans la valeur pratique des résultats d’une Conférence universelle. 
Quant a lunification, je ne la crois pas souhaitable, malgré les 
avantages apparents qu’elle présente. La diversité est toujours plus 
féconde: elle permet des expériences, des comparaisons; elle permet 
adaptation des systemes aux tempéraments. La Conférence a été 
sage en se bornant a des formulations de principe. 

Mais le principal bénéfice de la Conférence ne me parait pas 
résider dans ses rapports ni dans ses résolutions, quelle que soit la 
valeur—certaine—de leur contenu; il est plutét dans le fait qu’elle 
a permis des échanges directs entre Universitaires européens sur les 
problémes qui les concernent. 

Pour ma part, ma participation a la Haye et a Clermont-Ferrand 
a ouvert mon horizon. Ces problémes: culture et spécialisation, 
sélection, financement, échanges avec l’étranger, activités extérieures, 
étaient le pain quotidien de mon activité directoriale a Grenoble. 
Les Conférences de ’ Organisation du Traité de Bruxelles m’ont 
permis de connaitre les méthodes et les principes appliqués a 
l’étranger, plus rapidement que ne l’auraient permis de nombreuses 
visites dans les universités européennes. 

Cependant, les travaux de la Conférence, les discours d’ouverture, 
les rapports préliminaires, les rapports définitifs, les résolutions con- 
stitueront un exposé de premier ordre de l’ensemble des questions 
traitées; ils fourniront aux Universitaires de tous les pays une base 
de discussion solide, d’ou pourront surgir des idées nouvelles qu’il 
sera utile de confronter plus tard. 

Il m’a paru que c’est, en définitive, l’adresse de S.A.R. le Duc 
d’Edimbourg qui a le plus excellemment résumé les travaux de la 
Conférence, et j’avoue en avoir été quelque peu surpris. Que ce soit 
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un marin, homme d’action, qui ait posé de facon la plus nette des 
problémes universitaires est significatif de importance humaine de 
ces problémes. 

Les Congressistes ont été trés sensibles a VT intérét que leur 
a manifesté le Gouvernement de sa Majesté britannique, a la 
présence, au cours de toute la premiére journée, de S.A.R. le Duc 
d’Edimbourg, a celle du Chancelier de l’Echiquier, remplagant le 
Premier Ministre, ‘retenu a une autre conférence, 4 qui il avait da 
donner la priorité bien qu’elle efit été organisée postérieurement’. 

Ils doivent des remerciements particuliers a l’ Université de Cam- 
bridge pour son hospitalité; ils ont partagé pendant huit jours la vie 
des fellows des divers colléges; il est certain que la majesté du cadre, 
les souvenirs qui y sont liés, ont retenti sur la tenuedes discussions. 
L’esprit universitaire exige sans doute une longue maturation pour 
porter ses fruits les meilleurs. 

Pendant toute la durée de la Conférence, le ciel a été sillonné par 
de puissants avions militaires (les trainées de condensation font, 
parait-il, partie intégrante du paysage britannique). Etait-ce pour 
rappeler aux Congressistes que si Europe occidentale croit a la 
valeur de sa culture comme moyen de civilisation, elle ne croit pas 
seulement a la culture comme moyen de défense? Etait-ce aussi pour 
rappeler que l’apport essentiel de Europe occidentale est d’ordre 
technologique, que |’ Europe a surtout accru la puissance de homme, 
mais que, depuis les Grecs et le Christ, elle n’a rien apporté d’incon- 
testable sur le plan philosophique? Sir Gilbert Murray nous rappelait 
que nous sommes les survivants d’une grande catastrophe, les deux 
guerres mondiales. ... Cela ne souligne-t-il pas que notre philosophie 
occidentale a échoué puisqu’elle a conduit |’Europe vers son déclin 
en laissant a d’autres pays, non européens ou non occidentaux, la 
maitrise du monde? 

La Conférence de Cambridge est un acte de foi dans le destin de 
Europe et de la culture occidentale. L’inquiétude méme qui a 
présidé a la conception de la Conférence, les problémes qui ont été 
évoqués montrent que |’Europe ne s’endort pas sur un mol oreiller. 
Elle sait qu’elle a pu se tromper, qu’elle se trompera peut-étre encore; 
elle sait que son apport aux pays étrangers est discuté; elle sait 
pourtant qu’elle a apporté, grace a ses techniques, de la santé, du 
bien-étre, de la joie de vivre; elle veut faire le nécessaire pour que 
la philosophie suive, lentement, mais sirement, la science dans 
Vaide a Phumanité. 





CONTEMPORARY BRITISH PHILOSOPHY 
AND ITS CRITICS 


Peter Winch 
Lecturer in Philosophy, University College of Swansea 


All efforts which we make by reason are nothing but efforts to understand, 
and the mind, in so far as it uses reason, adjudges nothing as profitable to 
itself excepting that which conduces to understanding. 


(Spinoza, Ethics, Part 1V, Proposition XXVI.) 


Tuere is of course no way of coming to understand a subject 
except by studying it. Few people will be tempted to overlook this 
truism when they are dealing with obviously technical subjects such 
as sub-atomic physics, marine engineering and fluid mechanics. But 
the spate of articles and reviews on philosophical topics in literary 
periodicals, intellectual weeklies and in the more highbrow Sunday 
papers makes it desirable to point out that the truism is as true of 
philosophy as it is of any other subject. For these articles, despite the 
air of authority with which they are presented, are too often written _ 
by people who, however admirably qualified they may be in other 
fields of intellectual activity, have not studied philosophy at all deeply 
and who do not, therefore, understand it. 

These writers are frequently highly critical of contemporary trends 
in philosophizing in this country. A notable example is Philip Toyn- 
bee’s article ‘Sense and Nonsense’ (Encounter, 15): it is typical in 
attributing the main alleged deficiencies to the characteristic methods 
which British philosophers have adopted, in particular to the method 
of linguistic analysis. But it is impossible to understand either the 
importance of linguistic analysis or the reasons for its having assumed 
such a prominent role in philosophy without some familiarity with 
the problems whose treatment first brought it into the forefront. The 
literary critics of philosophy too seldom manifest any such familiarity. 
Rarely is there more than the vaguest reference to the work of Ludwig 
Wittgenstein, which is quite fundamental in this connexion: no one 
who has not studied the Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus (1922) and the 
Philosophical Investigations (1953) can hope to acquire much of an idea 
what linguistic analysis is all about, in so far as it is relevant to 
philosophy. Of course, Wittgenstein is difficult, and it is easier to be 
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content with references to the more popular Language, Truth and Logic 
by A. J. Ayer. But this work, despite its brilliance and despite its 
great influence—which has perhaps been wider outside than it has 
within philosophy—has nothing like the same importance in the 
recent history of philosophical ideas. 

What I wish to do in this article is to provide a brief sketch of some 
of the more important landmarks in that history, so that my non- 
philosophical readers will have at least some background with refer- 
ence to which they may be better able to assess the validity of those 
misinformed attacks on contemporary philosophy which will no 
doubt continue to be published. Most of what follows will be con- 
cerned with questions of logic and epistemology, though not in any 
technical terminology. It will not be immediately obvious to many 
what the connexion is between those questions and those large issues 
of human existence which are generally thought of as the traditional 
concern of philosophy, and which I maintain are, or at least can 
and should be, just as much the concern of the contemporary 
‘linguistic philosopher’ as they were of his predecessors. I will eventu- 
ally try to make the nature of this connexion clear, but the methods 
of contemporary philosophy cannot be properly understood apart 
from the contexts in which they originated, and those contexts are 
of an epistemological nature. That is not to admit the essential aridity 
of linguistic analysis, for this situation is in no way peculiar to 
contemporary philosophy. Philosophical speculations of the more 
popularly arresting kind have always been conducted against a back- 
ground of epistemological theorizing: consider, for instance, the im- 
portance in Plato’s work of the theory of the Forms. ‘The study of 
any great figure in the history of philosophy compels the same con- 
clusion, and if the critics of contemporary philosophy wish to reject 
G. E. Moore and Ludwig Wittgenstein on these grounds, then by 
the same token they must, to be consistent, reject Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, Descartes, Spinoza, Hume, and many others too. In other 
words, anyone who takes up such a position is revealed as objecting 
not to contemporary philosophy, but to philosophy. No one is compelled, 
of course, to take an interest in philosophy; but what credentials 
have those who do not for criticizing the work of those who do? 


In 1939, Professor G. E. Moore gave a lecture to the British 
Academy entitled ‘Proof of an External World’. The title suggested 
that Moore was going to play yet another variation of the traditional 
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game of starting from one’s ‘ideas’ and then in a complex chain of 
argument and delicate counter-balancing of rival considerations, 
either formally to ‘prove’ or ‘disprove’ the existence of an ‘indepen- 
dent’ world of objects. What Moore in fact did, however, was some- 
thing quite different. He held up each of his hands in succession, 
saying (roughly), ‘Here is one hand and here is another; therefore 
at least two external objects exist; therefore an external world exists.’ 

What could be more simple and yet what could be more un- 
satisfying? Either, one feels at first inclined to say, Moore has said 
everything there is to be said on the subject, or he has said nothing, 
has misunderstood the point of the philosophers’ arguments, and 
leaves everything exactly where it was before. But neither of these 
reactions will survive some reflection. Descartes, Locke, Berkeley, 
Kant, and the rest may often have made mistakes and have been 
confused, but their arguments cannot just be ignored; if they are 
fallacious they must be shown to be so in detail. Moore’s argument 
in this lecture did not attempt this task; it appears at first simply to 
have manifested a philistine unconcern with the arguments and to 
have substituted for reasoning a dogmatic denial of the conclusion 
reached by the philosophers. But this will plainly not do either. 
Quite apart from Moore’s obviously genuine and most unphilistine 
concern with philosophical questions, his assertions in this lecture 
clearly cannot just be denied or ignored. 

The only escape from this dilemma, apparently, is to consider just 
how Moore’s argument is related to those of the philosophers with 
whom he claims to be at odds. The considerations of the last para- 
graph indicate that one cannot make sense of what Moore said by 
regarding it as a counter-argument of the same kind, on the same level, 
as those of his antagonists. But there is another possibility, namely 
that Moore has provided not a straightforward ‘refutation’ of the 
philosophers’ arguments, but an indication that those arguments had 
been systematically misinterpreted. To leap momentarily a stage 
ahead, that the philosophers’ arguments have no bearing on the truth 
or falsity of the ordinary man’s assertions about ‘external objects’, 
but are relevant only to the meaning of those assertions. 

This point is developed by Moore himself at some length in a paper 
entitled ‘A Defence of Common Sense’. Here he draws a distinction 
between an enquiry into the truth of a statement and an enquiry into 
its analysis, the suggestion being that, over a large field at any rate, 
it is the latter activity to which philosophical arguments are relevant, 
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not the first. There are two points in connexion with this position 
which concern us here. First, what are the circumstances Moore has 
in mind which make it senseless to question the truth of a statement? 
Second, what is meant here by the analysis of a statement? I turn 
now to a consideration of the first of these. 

Moore suggested that it made no sense to question the truth of 
certain beliefs; and he said that those beliefs were a matter of 
‘common sense’. But what does this mean? It clearly cannot mean 
any statement generally accepted as true by most people, since his- 
tory is littered with the debris of once generally accepted beliefs—in 
the flatness of the earth, for instance—which are now known quite 
unambiguously to be fa!se. The ‘common-sense’ beliefs Moore has 
in mind, therefore, must, if his position is to be tenable, have some 
further characteristic, beyond being generally accepted, which places 
them in a special position. 

One of the main lines of philosophical argument purporting to 
demonstrate the falsity of certain common-sense beliefs has been the 
attempt to show that such beliefs somehow involve a contradiction. 
Moore’s answer to such arguments as this may be interpreted in the 
following way, with the proviso that this is not his own way of stating 
it. A statement which involves a contradiction says nothing. It is 
like two statements, a and 4, where a asserts one thing and 4 asserts 
something else incompatible with what a asserts. We can understand 
and act on a, and we can understand and act on 4, but we cannot 
understand or act on the conjoint assertion of a and b, because the 
words of which a and 6 are composed are so used by us that no use is 
allowed for the conjoint assertion of a and b. If we do utter a and b 
conjointly we put our hearer in the position of a chess-player whose 
opponent insists on moving his king as if it were a knight. One cannot 
play chess with such an opponent; and one cannot talk to and 
understand a man who insists on uttering mutually contradictory 
statements. 

F. H. Bradley tried to prove that Time was unreal by trying to 
show that statements, all statements, involving the concept of time, 
involved a contradiction. But we do have a use for a vast number 
of statements which employ temporal concepts. If somebody says, 
‘I will meet you outside the cinema at 7 o’clock’, we can understand 
him and act on what he says. So what he says is not self-contradictory, 
and to assert that all temporal statements involve a contradiction 
and that therefore any belief in the reality of time is incorrect, is to 
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display a misunderstanding concerning the nature of self-contra- 
diction. It is of course possible to misuse temporal concepts and so 
to use them that self-contradictory statements result. But this is only 
possible because it is also possible to use them correctly. Where there 
is no correct use there can be no incorrect use (in the sense that 
there can be no room for the very notion of an incorrect use). It 
follows that the assertion that all temporal statements are self- 
contradictory itself involves a subtle self-contradiction. 

The ‘common-sense’ statements which certain philosophers had 
appeared to reject as false were not so much single assertions, like 
‘the Earth is flat’, as whole classes of statements: statements being 
taken to be members of a class in virtue of the fact that they employ 
a given concept, the concept of time, say, or of an external object, and 
so on. So another way of expressing the philosophers’ denial of the 
truth of such statements would be to say that they were denying 
that such concepts were ever applicable. And the point of Moore’s 
objections to such a denial lay in pointing to certain standard situations 
(as when he lifted up his two hands in the lecture), where the criteria 
for the application of the concept in question are as fully satisfied 
as they possibly can be. You can question the truth of a statement 
only if you accept certain criteria for the truth of that sort of state- 
ment; to try to question the truth of a statement all the criteria for 
the truth of which are satisfied, must be without sense. 


It was, then, on grounds such as these that Moore held philosophy 
to have nothing to say about the truth or falsity of ‘common-sense 
statements’. The question which now arises is: What did he mean 
when he said that philosophy was concerned to discover ‘the correct 
analysis’ of such statements? At this point it is convenient to discuss 
one of the more-important notions developed by Bertrand Russell, 
between whose work and Moore’s there was undoubtedly at one 
time a most powerful reciprocal influence. There can be little doubt 
that Moore’s conception of analysis was very largely based on certain 
of Russell’s logical doctrines. 

*Russell’s merit is to have shown that the apparent logical form 
of the proposition need not be its real form.’ (Wittgenstein: Tractatus, 
4.0031.) By the application to informal speech of the logical symbolism 
developed in conjunction with Whitehead in Principia Mathematica, 
Russell was able to show with much greater precision and cogency 
than had been possible before, that many statements which appear 
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superficially to belong to the same logical category in fact display 
most fundamental logical differences. That is to say, kinds of inference 
which are perfectly legitimate on the basis of the one are to be ruled 
out as invalid on the basis of the other. 

Now the doctrine that statements can differ logically in ways 
which are camouflaged by their superficial grammatical similarities 
belongs in itself to pure logic, But it assumes a different character 
when one takes the further step, as did Russell, of speaking of a 
certain ‘logical form’ as something possessed by a statement abso- 
lutely, or better, in virtue of tts relation to the facts which it reports 
rather than in comparison with other statements. For this entails the view 
that in discovering the ‘true logical form’ of a statement one is at 
the same time discovering something about the nature of the reality 
reported in that statement. So logical analysis comes to be conceived 
as a tool for uncovering the hidden form of reality. It was on the 
basis of this position that Russell developed the metaphysical system 
known as ‘Logicai Atomism’. Whereas Moore himself did not follow 
Russell into the hazards of system-building it can, I think, fairly be 
said that he shared with Russell the fundamental metaphysical pre- 
supposition which gave rise to the latter’s system: the doctrine that 
a logical analysis of our language can ultimately lay bare the ‘real’ 
structure of our thought, and that this in its turn is itself somehow 
based on the fundamental structure of reality. 


It is in this context that the early doctrines of Wittgenstein, in 
the Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, must be understood. ‘The funda- 
mental problem for Wittgenstein was then, and continued to be (just 
as it was for Plato in the theory of the Forms): What is the relation 
between Thought, Language and Reality? His answer to this was 
that a proposition is, as it were a ‘picture’ of reality. 

The gramophone record, the musical thought, the score, the waves of 

sound, all stand to one another in that pictorial relation, which holds 

between language and the world. 

To all of them the logical structure is common. (Like the two youths, 

their two horses, and their lilies in the story. They are all in a certain 

sense one.) Tractatus, 4.014. 

A fact-reporting proposition is able to convey information about the 
world because it contains elements, conventionally correlated with 
elements in the world, and arranged in the same way as the elements 
in the world. In ordinary language this fundamental arrangement 
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or ‘structure’ is often obscured, because ordinary language is not 
‘logically articulated’. The task of philosophy is to articulate the 
structure of language so that it accurately shows the structure of 
reality. So far we are not far removed from Russell’s position. But 
in what follows Wittgenstein diverges sharply and develops the 
doctrine from which follows his celebrated iconoclasm with regard 
to the traditional conception of philosophy. The structure of reality 
shows itself in the structure of a logically articulated proposition. But 
no assertion can be made about the structure of reality; this can only 
be shown, not said. 


The possibility of propositions is based upon the principle of the repre- 
sentation of objects by signs. My fundamental thought is that the 
‘logical constants’! do not represent. That the logic of the facts cannot 
be represented. (Tvractatus, 4.0312.) 


To try to make an assertion about the ‘logic of the facts’ would be 
to try to make a sign do the job proper only to the arrangement of 
signs. It would be to try to paint a picture, not of the cat sitting on 
the mat, but of the relation holding between the cat and the mat 
on which he is sitting. From this follows the rejection of traditional 


philosophy. 


The object of philosophy is the logical clarification of thoughts. 
Philosophy is not a theory but an activity. 

A philosophical work consists essentially of elucidations. 

The result of philosophy is not a number of ‘philosophical propositions’ 
but to make propositions clear. 

Philosophy should make clear and delimit sharply the thoughts which 
otherwise are, as it were, opaque and blurred. (Tractatus, 4.112.) 


Thus Wittgenstein secms to be saying that metaphysicians, i.e. 
philosophers who have conceived it to be their business to produce 
a theory about the nature of reality, have been trying to say something 
which, owing to the nature of language, that which makes it possible 
to say anything, cannot be said; and that therefore metaphysics must 
be abandoned. ‘Whereof one cannot speak, thereof one must be 
silent.’ (7.) We cannot even consistently think a metaphysical theory, 
for the logical considerations which apply to what we can say apply 
equally to what we can think. If a spoken utterance involves a con- 
tradiciion I can do nothing with it. Neither can I do anything with 


? Examples of ‘logical constants’ are the statement connectives ‘and’, ‘or’, ‘if... then’, 
and words like ‘all’, ‘some’, ‘not’. 
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the corresponding thought, for that too will involve a contradiction 
to precisely the same degree as will the spoken utterance. 
The limits of my language mean the limits of my world. 
Logic fills the world; the limits of the world are also its limits. 
We cannot therefore say in logic: This and this there is in the world, 
that there is not. 
For that would apparently presuppose that we exclude certain possi- 
bilities, and this cannot be the case since otherwise logic must get out- 
side the limits of the world: that is, if it could consider these limits 
from the other side also. 
What we cannot think, that we cannot think: we cannot therefore say 
what we cannot think. (5.6/5.61.) 


Yet for all its insistence on the necessity of rejecting metaphysics, 
the Jractatus must impress anyone who studies it as a profoundly 
metaphysical book. A consideration of this paradox will provide the 
key for the understanding of the relation between Wittgenstcin’s 
respective positions in the Tractatus and in the posthumous Philo- 
sophical Investigations. He himself said of the latter work (in its Fore- 
word) that it ‘could be seen in the right light only by contrast with 
and against the background of my old way of thinking.’ 

The paradox might be expressed as follows. The fundamental 
doctrine of the Tractatus is that nothing can be said about the logical 
structure of reality. Yet Wittgenstein’s reasons for this doctrine 
necessarily presuppose that reality has a logical structure; without 
that his whole theory of propositions falls to the ground, since the 
possibility of propositions is held to rest on the fact that they ‘picture’ 
reality. The elements of propositions ‘stand for’ the elements of 
reality, and the arrangement of the elements of propositions ‘shows’ 
the arrangement of the elements of reality. “The general form of 
propositions is: This is how things are’ ( Tractatus, 4.5). The elements 
of reality corresponding to the elements of tie proposition are 
arranged, related as are the latter. 

This places Wittgenstein in the peculiar position of being forced 
by his theory into believing something which the theory forbids him 
from stating. The position is not unlike that of Locke in respect of 
the notion of substance—‘something, I know not what’; or of Kant 
in respect of the notion of the ‘thing in itself’. And this fundamental 
difficulty threatens the structure at many points in the Tractatus. ‘In 
fact what solipsism wants to say (German = ‘meint’) is quite correct, 
only it cannot be said, but it shows itself.’ (5.62.) 
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To which one feels inclined to retort: Yes, but what is this supposed 
to be that shows itself?—a question which Wittgenstein is forbidden 
from answering owing to his insistence that solipsism cannot be said. 
Is this not a clear case of someone’s having ‘given no meaning to 
certain signs in his propositions’? And in fact, in the penultimate 
section of the Tractatus, this is explicitly recognized. 

My propositions are elucidatory in this way: he who understands me 

finally recognizes them as senseless, when he has climbed out on them, 

through them, over them. (He must so to speak throw away the ladder, 

after he has climbed up on it.) (6.54.) 


But if a proposition is senseless then it is useless, and if it is useless 
then it cannot elucidate anything; so if Wittgenstein’s propositions 
have elucidated anything they are not senseless; and if they are not 
senseless then the theory which they express, since it entails their 
senselessness, must itself be incorrect. The analogy of the ladder is 
more obfuscating than illuminating. What Wittgenstein is really 
saying is something like this: by using the ladder to get to a higher 
leve] one comes to realize that it is useless for any purpose. And that 
involves a contradiction. 


The opening sections of the Philosophical Investigations are devoted 
mainly to a searching criticism of the theory of language offered in 
the Tractatus, and of analogous theories held by other thinkers— 
Plato and St. Augustine are mentioned in this connexion. The first 
step is to take the kind of proposition which the Tractatus endowed 
with a privileged logical status, namely, common-sense statements 
of fact and ‘the propositions of natural science’, and to show that 
even with regard to these the Tractatus theory of propositions is in- 
adequate. To this end, Wittgenstein concentrates on the idea of 
‘elements in the proposition corresponding to elements in the world’, 
showing that this idea completely masks the fundamentally different 
kinds of function which different kinds of words perform in such 
statements, 


Think of the following use of language: I send someone shopping. I give 
him a slip marked ‘five red apples’. He takes the slip to the shop- 
keeper, who opens the drawer marked ‘apples’; then he looks up the 
word ‘red’ in a table and finds the colour sample opposite it; then he 
says the series of cardinal numbers—I assume that he knows them by 
heart—up to the word ‘five’ and for each number he takes an apple 
of the same colour as the sample out of the drawer. It is in this and 
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similar ways that one operates with words. ‘But how does he know 
where and how he is to look up the word “red” and what he is to do 
with the word “‘five’’?’ Well, I assume that he acts as I have described. 
Explanations come to an end somewhere. But what is the meaning of 
the word ‘five’? No such thing was in question here, only how the word 
‘five’ is used. (Philosophical Investigations, Part I, 1.) 


According to the doctrine suggested by the Tractatus, the words ‘five’, 
‘red’, and ‘apples’ all mean something in the same sort of way, the 
differences between them lying not in their use but in the kinds of 
thing (‘element of the world’) to which they refer, it being assumed 
that referring to something is the only thing which can give a word a 
meaning. But, as Wittgenstein now shows, this will not do. We can, 
if we like, say that both ‘five’ and ‘apple’ stand for something, the 
difference between them being that ‘apple’ stands for a certain sort 
of material object, ‘five’ for a certain number. But this is only intel- 
ligible to someone who already knows how a material object differs 
from a number. And how does he know this? Having learnt the 
language he is already familiar with the differences in the uses of 
these two sorts of words.' We cannot describe the differences in ‘kinds of 
object’ without eventually falling back on describing differences in the re- 
spective ways different kinds of words are used. 

This does not mean that sounds and marks which are significant 
as are the words of a language have nothing at all in common. It 
means that what they have in common is not the fact that they all 
stand for something or other, since of many of them this cannot 
naturally be said; but the fact that they are all used by human beings. 
From this point the investigation leads in two directions; that of 
characterizing the different kinds of use of certain words the mis- 
understanding of which has given rise to philosophical difficulties; 
and, more fundamentally from the point of view of anyone trying 
to understand the nature and significance of this mode of philoso- 
phizing, that of characterizing what, in general, it is for a word to 
have a use. The remarks which follow will be directed mainly in this 
latter direction. 

Words can be used cither correctly or incorrectly; this implies that 
we have certain standards by reference to which we judge whether 
a person has used a word correctly or not. That is sufficient to indicate 


1 This is obviously a crux in Wittgenstein’s mature philosophy. I do not expect this 
very condensed exposition to carry conviction as it stands. The uneasy reader must be 


referred to the Philosophical Investigations itself for a full discussion. 
ec 
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how wide of the mark is Mrs. Marjorie Grene who, criticizing Witt- 
genstein in an article in Encounter, 18, announces that ‘Linguistic 
usage, which is now so popular a theme for philosophic discourse, is 
but a sub-species of Humean custom.’ But as she herself insists in 
the same article, ‘Habits just happen.’ In terms of the notion of habit 
there is no room for the idea of someone behaving correctly or in- 
correctly. When we speak of good and bad habits we are applying 
some superior norm which cannot itself be accounted for in purely 
habitual terms. 

To apply a standard of correctness in one’s use of a word is to 
follow a rule governing the occasions on which one utters the word 
oneself and one’s reactions to its utterance by other people. The 
account of what it is to ‘follow a rule’ in the Philosophical Investigations 
is one of the most brilliant, important and original parts of the book. 
It will not be possible here to do more than attempt a summary of 
the most important conclusion of that argument for our present 
purpose. The notion of following a rule has meaning only in a social 
context; it is of course possible for an individual person to prescribe 
a rule just for his own behaviour and to follow it; but this is only 
possible for someone who has been educated in a human society and 
who is therefore familiar with the practice of doing things according 
to a rule and all that this entails (doing something correctly, making 
a mistake, correcting oneself, being corrected by someone else, and 
so on). Further, even though it is possible to behave according to a 
private rule, it cannot besa rule which is in principle private, in the 
sense that it would be theoretically impossible for anybody else to 
discover what it was. That is a self-contradictory idea; in such a case, 


I have no criterion of correctness. One would like to say: Whatever is 
going to seem right to me is right. And that only means that here we 
can’t talk about ‘right’. 

Are the rules of the private language impressions of rules? The balance 
on which impressions are weighed is not the impression of a balance. 


(Philosophical Investigations, 1, 258/9-) 


In view of all this, and much more, it is extremely difficult to 
understand how Marjorie Grene, who has apparently read the book, 
could bring herself to assert that ‘Wittgenstein is still bound hand 
and foot by Hume’s subjectivism’. It would indeed hardly be an 
exaggeration to describe the whole work as a sustained polemic 
against Humean subjectivism. But then Mrs. Grene does not need 
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to bother about what Wittgenstein actually says; she appears to have 
some independent intuitive insight into what he really means. 


That is why the ‘particular feeling’, the ‘quite particular process’, looms 
so large in his thought. It is not that this is really all that other phil- 
osophers were looking for, and it wasn’t there: it’s all that Wittgenstein, 
within the confining limits of his reality, can look for-—and he is un- 
swervingly consistent in looking for nothing else. 


(Encounter, 18, pp. 59-60.) 


It cuts no ice apparently that Wittgenstein always mentions the 
‘particular feeling’, etc., only with the express intention of rejecting 
it and showing that the search for it is based on a philosophical 
illusion deriving from an inadequate understanding of the nature of 
language. So far is he from the subjectivist’s hopeless position of hav- 
ing to try to given an account of the public world in terms of his 
private sensations, that he denies in fact that the very notion of a 
‘private sensation’ could have any meaning outside the context of 
a public language, i.e. a language used and learned in a social context. 

Philosophers of subjectivist leanings (e.g., Ayer) have maintained 
that an individual could construct a ‘private language’ just for him- 
self simply by observing his sensations, as it were, as they occurred, 
and inventing arbitrary names for them. Wittgenstein shows that 
this doctrine overlooks the fact that a person cannot know what it 
is to ‘invent a name’ for something and cannot know what this 
‘sensation’ is which he is supposed to observe in himself and attach 
a name to, until he has learned what it is to name something and 
what it is to have a sensation; i.e. until he had learned the use of 
names and the use of reports of sensations. And learning is a social 
process, involving the application of publicly accessible criteria, A 
man may utter a sound on a certain occasion and then go on to 
utter it again on subsequent occasions; but this by itself cannot be 
counted as using (even a very primitive) language; for how can we 
say that he is following any rule? He can do just what he likes for, 
ex hypothesi, there is nobody to correct him. To say of someone that 
he is following a rule implies that we have some criterion for deciding 
when he is doing the ‘same’ thing as he did in the past and when 
he is doing something ‘different’; and this involves public agreement 
(not necessarily explicitly expressed) on what is to count as the same 
and as different. 

The Tractatus had treated the idea of a word referring to something 
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as the fundamental one for the understanding of language. This idea 
was just accepted as self-explanatory and no attempt was made to 
offer any further analysis of it. The Philsosphical Investigations does 
provide a further analysis of ‘referring’, and in so doing so, also shows 
that this is not the most fundamental notion in the use of language. 
Referring is merely a special case of using words according to rules; 
but many words (perhaps the majority) are used differently, i.e. not 
to refer to objects, and they are none the worse for that. 

What modification does all this imply to the attitude expressed in 
the Tractatus to metaphysics and the proper task of philosophy? 
There are two aspects of this which appear at first sight to point in 
completely opposite directions, but which in fact, taken together, 
remove the fundamental inconsistency which I earlier tried to show 
was involved in the 7ractatus position. On the one hand, by abandon- 
ing the idea that it is necessary to language that it should picture 
the elements of reality, Wittgenstein has eliminated the necessity of 
trying to say something which, according to his theory, cannot be 
said. ‘The use of language is now through and through describable; 
we simply have to specify the rules people follow in their use of 
various sorts of words and to describe the role which those words 
play in human life generally. Metaphysics, in the sense of the attempt 
to say what cannot be said, is still rejected, but the rejection no longer 
itself rests on a metaphysical basis. But on the other hand this does not 
make the Wittgenstein of the Philosophical Investigations even more 
iconoclastic than was the Wittgenstein of the Tractatus. For the new 
view involves a more liberal attitude in some ways to what can be 
said: common-sense statements of fact no longer hold a metaphysic- 
ally privileged position. The activity of describing facts and con- 
structing scientific theories about them is just one human activity 
amongst countless others, and has no special importance as compared 
with, e.g., the writing of poetry, religious worship, participation in 
politics, concern with moral problems, and so on. What they all have 
in common is the use of words according to rules. The task of 
philosophy is to make those rules explicit, and this can only be done 
by describing the whole way of life in which the use of those words 
plays an important part. The description of the verbal rules illu- 
minates the way of life and the description of the way of life illu- 
minates the verbal rules. Neither can be properly understood in 
isolation from the other. For instance, the nature of religious worship 
and its significance in human life cannot be understood apart from 
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a consideration of the way people use the words ‘God’, ‘creation’, 
‘salvation’, ‘sin’, ‘damnation’, and so on; again, the nature of time 
cannot be understood apart from a consideration of the use of 
temporal statements (cf. Augustine’s celebrated discussion in the 
Confessions), and this in its turn involves a consideration of the way 
the concept of time enters into practically all human activities— 
making arrangements with other people, catching trains, reminiscing, 
writing history books, assigning responsibility, and so on. Marjorie 
Grene (loc. cit, p. 59) speaks of ‘the superficial pretence of putting 
verbal habit in the context of other habits’. But, as I showed earlier, 
it is not Aabits that are here in question, but ways of living, and human 
life is not merely habitual but involves the concept of doing things 
according to a rule. And while it may perhaps be said of some con- 
temporary writers that they do not take seriously enough the neces- 
sity of placing linguistic activities in the context of other kinds of 
activity, this can certainly not be said of Wittgenstein himself, who 
is constantly referring to whole complex ways of life and insisting 
that the use of language cannot be understood apart from these. The 
conception of a ‘form of life’ is indeed one of the most important in 
the Philosophical Investigations, and most of the argument turns 
around it. 

The charge that this mode of philosophizing ignores the important 
questions of life with which traditional philosophers were concerned 
has now already been answered by implication. The whole orienta- 
tion of this philosophy is towards the understanding of the significance 
of the various forms of human activity. ‘he majority of its practi- 
tioners, no doubt, have little of permanent value to contribute to 
such an understanding; but that defect lies in the calibre of the 
individuals concerned, not in the methods of philosophizing de- 
veloped by Wittgenstein. And this is scarcely surprising if one bears 
in mind the handful of people in the history of human thought who 
have said something really worthwhile to say on these difficult 
matters. 
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TxHrovucHout the modern world, governments have to give 
continuous attention to the education and training of administrators. 
Everywhere, with the growth of state functions and the correspond- 
ing expansion and diversification of the administrative machine, the 
need arises for the development of new skills and the improvement 
of old ones. This need is particularly urgent in the so-called under- 
developed countries. ‘To help to meet it is one of the tasks undertaken 
by the United Nations Technical Assistance Administration, through 
its Public Administration Division. 

In these countries, a veritable revolution in administrative be- 
haviour is almost a precondition of social and economic advance at 
the pace and on the scale that their governments deem necessary. It 
is also a precondition of the success of many of the substantive 
assistance schemes, in the fields of industry, finance, communications 
agriculture, public health and social welfare, that the United 
Nations and other international agencies are undertaking. While 
I was in Turkey, one of my Technical Assistance colleagues said, 
with pardonable exaggeration, that further advances in his area of 
activity depended entirely on the improvement in the quality of 
native administrators. 

Viewed in this light, the establishment of a Public Administration 
Division in the U.N. Technical Assistance Administration appears 
as a natural consequence of the difficulties experienced by the wider 
body in operating its substantive programmes. The task of this 
Division is not only to give the governments of the underdeveloped 
countries, on their request, advice on administrative matters, but 
also to make available practical assistance in the training of admini- 
strators who will be capable of accepting that advice and of acting 
on it. 

One of the most important ways in which it gives such assistance 
is the establishment, in collaboration with the governments con- 
cerned, of Institutes of Public Administration, with teaching, re- 
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search and documentation functions. Three of these are now in 
operation, at Rio de Janeiro, Ankara, and Cairo. All of them are 
closely associated with the relevant university faculties in their 
respective centres, and use the services of ‘native’ administrators and 
university teachers as well as those of ‘foreign experts’ from the more 
highly-developed countries. Each Institute is intended to have a 
regional character, and its development is planned on the assumption 
that, after a period of years, U.N. Technical Assistance in respect of 
finance and personnel can be withdrawn and complete operational 
responsibility assumed by qualified people from the countries for 
which it caters. 

My own experience of these organizations is limited to the Public 
Administration Institute for Turkey and the Middle East, where, 
for a year, 1 was Director of Research. ‘This assignment gave me a 
close acquaintance with the problems of educating and training 
Turkish administrators—problems which would be esoteric enough, 
from our point of view, if they were confined to Turkey. However, 
as I have already suggested, most of them are common to all the 
underdeveloped countries, and are therefore of some general interest 
to university teachers of the social sciences. 

The administrators to whose education and training I refer are 
those who occupy, or are being prepared to occupy, the higher 
positions in the governmental apparatus; their functions broadly 
correspond to those of the Administrative Class of our Civil Service. 
Now the conception that administrators should receive a special kind 
of education, which can be described as vocational or pré-vocational, 
prevails in Turkey as it does in the U.S.A., but with this vital differ- 
ence: that the teaching provided by the universities is not, even 
partly, in the ‘science of administration’, but either in the law or in 
what passes as ‘political science’. It is normal for young men and 
women who propose to enter the government service to study one 
of these two subjects at Ankara or Istanbul. Many of them do so 
with the help of grants made by specific ministries, which subse- 
quently have a claim on their services—for there is no central recruit- 
ing agency corresponding with our Civil Service Commissioners. On 
gradation, the former student may be posted as a trainee to a 
provincial or county centre, where for eighteen months he is given 
a variety of jobs to do, under supervision. He then returns to Ankara 
for a six months’ Kaymakams (County Governors) course, conducted 
by the Ministry of the Interior with the help of university teachers. 
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If he completes this successfully, he may be sent out to govern a 
county (kaza) or appointed to some other post of equivalent standing. 
In either case, his education and training are now complete. He is 
a fully-fledged administrator. 

It must be said, frankly, that this type of education and training 
is not entirely inappropriate, given the current Turkish conception 
of how an administrator should behave. Administration ‘according 
to the law’ and prompt and unquestioning obedience to superiors 
are the ideals. The young man is not usually expected to think 
critically about his country’s administrative system or to develop 
ideas for its improvement. Superiors do not normally expect sugges- 
tions from him, and are liable to resent them, as implied criticism, 
if they are made. The principle of hierarchical subordination is all- 
pervasive, and very literally interpreted. The present forms of 
education and training are quite well adapted to enable the young 
man to perform competently within this highly bureaucratic and 
legalistic framework. 

Unfortunately, good admiuistration, in the modern sense, is much 
more than a matter of applying the law and carrying out the orders 
of one’s superiors. It is an exercise in the art of management; and 
the more complex and positive the functions of the state become, the 
greater is the importance that needs to be attached to the conception 
of management as distinct from regulation. It is impossible to carry 
out a town-planning scheme or a programme for the development 
of primary education by merely issuing regulations ‘in accordance 
with the law’. Such fields of social policy call for a type of administra- 
tion that is ‘managerial’ in the best sense of the word. And for this 
type of administration the Turkish civil servant receives virtually 
no training at all. Initiative, readiness to accept responsibility, and 
flexibility of mind are qualities that the Turkish Civil Service has 
failed to cultivate. 

However, a desire for change is beginning to make itself felt. Many 
younger administrators are openly dissatisfied, and even some of the 
older ones are beginning to have doubts. Occasionally, a senior civil 
servant is found who is ready to accept advice from a bright junior 
member of his staff, even if the latter is only a trainee. Quite recently, 
the Governor of Hatay, on the Syrian border, was persuaded by one 
of his young men, a very recent graduate of the political science 
faculty in Ankara, that the administration of his province might be 
improved if some specialized attention was given to research. The 
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Governor thereupon made contact with me, as Director of Research 
at the Ankara Institute, and I went down to Antakya (Antioch) to 
give him advice, which was well received. Such an interest on the 
part of a Governor in the ‘science of administration’ would have been 
almost inconceivable a few years ago. Another sign of change is the 
increasing attention that the two universities are giving to publ c 
administration, conceived, not as a branch of law, but as a subject 
with its own special method and outlook. But perhaps the most out- 
standing development—although I admit to a certain bias here—is 
the creation of the Public Administration Institute itself, through col- 
laboration between the United Nations and the Turkish Government. 

As at present organized, the Public Administration Institute for 
Turkey and the Middle East betrays a variety of international in- 
fluences, as is inevitable in a body whose constitution was devised 
by a ‘Working Group’ of experts from several different countries. It 
owes something to the graduate public administration programmes 
of American universities, something to the French Ecole Nationale 
d’Administration, and something to the Administrative Staff College 
at Henley-on-Thames. ‘The problem has been to draw on a wide 
range of experience to produce something that will meet the needs 
of the region. 

Its students, who can choose between a one-year and a two-year 
course, are drawn overwhelmingly from the middle ranks of the 
Turkish Civil Service—for as yet, unfortunately, the Institute has 
by no means succeeded in establishing its ‘regional’ character. Hence 
most of its work is conducted on a part-time basis, as Ministries are 
naturally reluctant to relinquish the services of some of their best 
people for more than a portion of each week. Most of these students 
—even the graduates—do not possess a very wide intellectual back- 
round, and consequently the Institute has to engage in fairly exten- 
sive education in the social sciences as well as in specific training for 
public administration. Moreover, as it attracts people from a wide 
variety of governmental agencies, it has to provide many alternative 
courses, yet at the same time avoid the danger of allowing the general 
principles of administration, common to all public offices, to be 
obscured through over-concentration on specific and detailed prob- 
lems. Perhaps the most difficult of its tasks, however, is that of apply- 
ing to Middle Eastern conditions the ideas and practices that have 
proved successful in the more advanced countries, and of convincing 
students of their relevance and importance. 
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Principles of public administration, organization and methods, 
personnel management, and budgeting and accounting are regarded 
as the key subjects. All of these, during my period of residence, were 
being taught by foreign experts, because it is precisely in these vital 
areas of knowledge that tge Turks themselves are most deficient. 
Most of the other subjects} both optional and compulsory, such as 
principles of economics, fconomic planning, administrative law, 
comparative governmeng, social welfare, etc., were taught by 
senior serving administqators and by members of the University’s 
political science and 1%w faculties. Town and country planning, 
however, was in the hands of a Swiss professor who, in pre- 
war days, played a leading part in the construction of the capital 
city. 

Eventually, as a result of the gradual withdrawal of United Nations 
Technical Assistance, all the teaching will be undertaken by ‘natives’. 
At present, it is not entirely clear how this will be achieved. Theo- 
retically, the problem solves itself, as the foreign experts are provided 
with Turkish assistants, who act both as interpreter-translators and 
as trainees. But the practical difficulty about promoting the latter 
to responsible posts is that most of them are young, and that con- 
sequently their position in the academic hicrarchy—quite as rigid a 
structure as the Civil Service hierarchy—is low. For the Turks dis- 
play an excessive devotion to academic protocol. Yet the present 
holders of Turkish professorial posts usually lack either the knowledge 
or the mental adaptability for such work, and the road by which 
docents and assistants climb to eventual professorial status is usually 
long and hard. Just how this problem is to be solved I do not know, 
but it will have to be solved, somehow, if a valuable experiment is 
to evolve beyond the experimental stage. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of that experiment is the 
introduction of new types of tuition, familiar enough to us, but little 
used in Turkey. Admittedly, much of the instruction provided by 
the Institute is as forma] as the most conservative Turkish academic 
could wish, and will remain so until a sufficient number of foreign 
textbooks has been translated to make ‘outline’ lecturing unnecessary. 
Even now, however, each lecture is followed by a discussion period 
and there is a limited amount of seminar work. In future, it is hoped 
that a great deal of the tuition will be in the form of individual 
directed study and of ‘syndicate’ work of the type so successfully used 
at the Administrative Staff College. Indeed, the Directorate intends 
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that almost the whole of the second year of the two-year coursé shall 
be devoted to activities of this kind. 

Closely connected with teaching methods is the problem of teach- 
ing material. What everybody wants is a cémprehensive, realistic 
and critical survey of Turkish administration; but so far no Turkish 
academics have shown much ambition to undertake the prolonged 
field studies on which such a survey would have to be based. My 
task, as Director of Research, was to initiate such studies, and to 
produce the first one or two of a series of monographs from which 
the required comprehensive picture could eventually be composed. 
With this end in view, I chose the Structure and Control of the State 
Enterprises and the Relations between Central and Local Govern- 
ment as initial points of concentration. The actual choice of subjects 
was not of much significance; the important thing was to use the 
chosen areas as a meanis of illustrating and documenting those prob- 
lems which appeared to be common to all sectors of the adminis- 
trative apparatus. 

Another task which closely concerned the Research Section was 
the collection and compilation of administrative ‘case-studies’.' For 
administrators who have been reared on a predominantly legalistic 
diet, the ‘case’ is a very important teaching aid. It compels them to 
think critically about the forms and procedures they tend to take 
for granted and to envisage administration as a human activity, with 
human consequences, rather than as a mere mechanical application 
of laws and regulations. The production of a Case-Book of Turkish 
Administration, however, presented certain problems. Ignorance of 
the language and deficiencies of knowledge prevented the foreign 
experts from going out into the offices and collecting the material 
themselves. The only way was to get the students on the job, after 
giving them some preliminary instruction in case-study method. 
First results were necessarily very imperfect, as the compilation of 
cases requires an attitude of mind which cannot be rapidly developed 
in people accustomed to think of administration almost exclusively 
in terms of administrative law. Nevertheless, a few cases suitable for 
instructional purposes did emerge, and they should be followed by 
many more as familiarity with the method grows. 

As may well be imagined, a general problem which at times tends 

1A ‘case’ is simply the detailed record of an administrative decision, or series of 
decisions, It endeavours to define the problem, trace the steps whereby it came before a 


particular official, or group of officials, for solution, to analyse the decision taken, critic- 
ally to compare that decision with possible alternatives, and to follow up its consequences. 
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to overshadow all these specific ones is the relationship between the 
Institute’s foreign experts and their Turkish colleagues and students. 
Behind scrupulously polite behaviour on both sides, and an appear- 
ance of mutual understandiag, there are inevitably certain tensions. 
The Turks are in a curious and contradictory position. One of the 
most nationalistic peoples in the whole world, they absorb a very high 
proportion of international technical assistance. The aid they have 
received is undoubtedly responsible for speeding up the social and 
economic development of the country and for further stimulating 
the ‘westernization’ which, since the establishment of the Ataturk 
regime, has been the ideal of every educated Turk. But one cannot 
say, without qualification, that for what they have received they feel 
truly thankful. The reason for the Turks’ discomfort is that, as a 
proud and ancient people, they hate to be made to feel inferior. They 
are inclined to resent criticism from foreigners—particularly if it 
carries with it the implication that Turkey has failed where other 
countries have succeeded. ‘This sensitivity, combined—as it usually 
is—with an expressed desire to ‘learn from the more advanced coun- 
tries of the West’, is responsible for the ambivalence which all 
foreigners observe in the mental and emotional attitudes of the edu- 
cated Turk. One of them, more conscious of it than most of his 
compatriots, said to me: ‘When we are with you, we talk like Euro- 
peans; when we are alone, we talk like Turks.’ Consequently, in 
relations with his Turkish colleagues and students, the foreign expert 
has to walk rather warily, and if he wishes to criticize—and he is 
useless as an expert unless he does—he must generally precede his 
criticisms by remarks which may sometimes be difficult to distinguish 
from flattery. 

In teaching public administration, one quickly becomes aware of 
this national sensitivity. If Turkish public administration were satis- 
factory, the services of the foreign expert would not be needed. His 
very presence, therefore, is something of an affront; and as soon as 
his lectures descend from the consideration of general principles to 
the analysis of concrete administrative situations, he can scarcely 
avoid giving offence to somebody. 

With tact, such difficulties can be overcome; but the general 
question remains: how helpful can technical assistance in teaching 
of Public Administration really be to a country such as ‘Turkey? 
That the education and training that the students are receiving will 
make them better administrators is, I think, certain. But it must be 
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remembered that they all go back to an administrative system where 
innovation is rarely welcomed. Most of them are of the ‘middle 
management’ group, and the danger is that by the time they have 
reached positions from which they can command greater influence 
their desire for change, to which they can at present give little 
practical expression, will have evaporated. Another—and perhaps 
even more important—difficulty is that the necessary radical reforms 
in administrative structures and procedures cannot be made even 
by the most exalted of the civil servants themselves. Political action 
is required, and at present Turkish politicians are no more interested 
in administrative reforms than most of their counterparts in other 
countries. Moreover, even if they were interested, they would still 
be reluctant to grasp this particular nettle, for any administrative 
rationalization would involve a very considerable reduction in the 
number of civil servants—and the state service functions as an out- 
door relief department for impecunious members of the educated 
middle class.* 

Training for public administration, however well-conceived, will 
not realize its full potentialities until the politicians are compelled 
to take administrative reform seriously; and they are not likely to 
be so compelled as long as they feel confident that, however bad a 
muddle they make, a generous Uncle Sam will help them out. In 
this sense, economic assistance and technical assistance may be said, 
with a little pardonable exaggeration, to cancel each other out, 
rather than to supplement each other. However, if and when the 
politicians decide to do something, the existence of a body of civil 
servants who have acquired some knowledge of modern techniques 
and attitudes will undoubtedly be a great advantage. The foreign 
expert, therefore, can only do his best in the existing circumstances, 
and hope that, in the fullness of time, the politicians will make things 
easier for him. 

+ It may be, however, that as expanding private enterprise offers alternative oppor- 


tunities, the spectre of middle-class employment will not loom quite so large when 
governmental reorganization is being discussed. 
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To THE outside observer, one of the healthy features of adult 
education in England is the way in which the question of what role 
the universities should play in it has been held continually under 
critical review. The report on ‘Oxford and Working-Class Education’ 
published in 1908, that of the Adult Education Committee of the 
Ministry of Reconstruction of 1919, Raybould’s book, The English 
Universities and Adult Education, and the Ashby Report of last year 
are examples of the tradition at its best. It can hardly be doubted 
that English adult education has been the better for it. 

Turning to the colonial university colleges, one searches in vain 
for any comparable review of their activities in adult education. The 
nearest thing available is the Report of the Conference on Adult 
Education in the Colonies held at Cambridge in 1951, and no doubt 
this will be supplemented by the Report of the Oxford Conference 
held this July. Such a situation breeds complacency. Unless the 
colonial university colleges are to be swept helplessly along by the 
tide of the rapid changes going on round them, particularly in West 
Africa, the question of their role in adult education should be con- 
sidered anew. Meanwhile, this article represents a modest attempt 
to review the progress of university adult education in the colonies, 
especially West Africa. 

In contrast to the older universities of Britain and the United 
States whose activities in adult education began comparatively late 
in their history, about seventy-five years ago, each of the university 
colleges of the West Indies, Gold Coast and Nigeria had an extra- 
mural department from the beginning. This was in line with the 
recommendation of the Asquith Commission on Higher Education 
in the Colonies! that ‘in every colony to be served by a university, 
there should certainly be one centre of extra-mural studies.’ The 


* Report of the Commission on Higher Education in the Colonies. Cmd. 6647, 
pp. 18-19. 
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Commission made that recommendation as much in university 
interests as in those of colonial society. It was hoped that through 
their extra-mural departments the colonial universities would be able 
to maintain direct contact with the community and prevent the 
graduates from becoming a separate class divorced from the aspira- 
tions of their fellow citizens. Moreover, since the university institu- , 
tions would for many years be few in number, the extra-mural 
departments would be a means of spreading their influence far and 
wide. In the West Indies, the Irvine Committee! considered that 
the political awakening and the growth of social consciousness made 
urgent the need for the wide dissemination of knowledge and the 
creation of an informed public opinion. In addition to lectures, 
week-end conferences and tutorial classes, the Asquith Commission 
emphasized that the extra-mural departments should run vacation 
and refresher courses for persons engaged in administrative work, 
teaching, the health services, agriculture and other activities, and so 
give them the opportunity ‘to refresh, extend and bring up-to-date 
their knowledge and to think, learn and study anew.’ It was also 
made clear that the courses were not intended to be additional 
facilities for preparing people for external degrees. 

With those introductory remarks, we can now consider what con- 
tribution the university colleges have made to adult education since 
1949. At this point, it should be explained that the first ventures in 
extra-mural studies in West Africa date not from the establishment 
of the university colleges but from the experimental study courses 
conducted by the Oxford University Delegacy for Extra-Mural 
Studies in the Gold Coast and Nigeria from 1947 to 1949. As was 
made clear at the time, those courses were not intended as an effort 
to meet the adult education needs of the two countries, but as an 
attempt to learn something of the possibilities of the special type of 
adult education usually provided by the extra-mural department of 
a university. The experiment was a success; everywhere the Oxford 
tutors found great keenness and effort on the part of the students. 
Their pioneer work brought together a number of student groups 
which were taken over by the extra-mural departments of the 
university colleges of the Gold Coast and Nigeria when they were 
established in 1949. 

Both extra-mural departments found a ready response from the 


1 Report of the West Indies Committee of the Commission on Higher Education in 
the Colonies. Cmd. 6654, p. 40. 
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start and since then their common story has been one of growing 
demand, as the following table shows: 


1949-59 1952-53 
Gold Coast Nigeria Gold Coast Nigeria 
No. of centres on 33 II 102 84 
No. of classes a 45 59 131 203 
No. of students? .. 790 1916 2250 5529 


And the demand is still growing, the only limiting factors being the 
shortage of funds and of qualified tutors, full-time and part-time. 
Lecture courses and vacation and refresher courses are common to 
the activities of both departments, but in addition the Gold Coast 
department also organizes week-end conferences and one-day schools 
and undertakes community development activities occasionally. 

Is it possible to assess the value of the work of the two extra-mural 
departments? Firstly, I think it is true to say that through their 
activities, a small body of thinking men and women is being built 
up, people who are willing to accept the discipline of regular, objec- 
tive and intensive study. They constitute a social leaven whose 
influence is out of all proportion to their numbers. Secondly, through 
their vacation and refresher courses, the extra-mural departments 
have made a unique contribution to the leaders of West African 
society (trade unionists, co-operators, local councillors, journalists, 
teachers, legislators and civil servants) by giving them the oppor- 
tunity ‘to refresh, extend and bring up-to-date their knowledge, and 
to think, learn and study anew.’ There something of the hope of 
the Asquith Commission has been fulfilled. In fact, the easy access 
which the two departments have to influential groups would make 
their English counterparts envious. Indeed, vacation courses in 
extra-mural work have great possibilities in West Africa. Thirdly, 
the extra-mural departments have carried the university colleges to 
the people in the villages and towns of the Gold Coast and Nigeria, 
and through their vacation courses and schools, the people to the 
colleges. They are truly unifying factors in both countries. Fourthly, 
the idea of a voluntary student organization, acting in partnership 
with the extra-mural departments for the stimulation and satisfaction 
of the demand for university adult education (and other forms of 
adult education independently) is gaining ground, although there 


+ N.B.—The figures for Nigeria represent enrolments, those for the Gold Coast 
effective students. 
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does not yet appear to be a fully-fledged voluntary student body in 
either country. Lastly, the jointly-sponsored experiments of the two 
departments in the provisions of reading material and teaching aids 
open up new vistas in adult education in West Africa. All this will 
remain as a lasting tribute to their pioneer work. 

If that were all, there would be nothing more to add. In fact, for 
the period under review, there were one or two tendencies to which 
attention may be drawn. To begin with, there was in both extra- 
mural departments a marked increase in the number of short and 
elementary courses provided. In 1949-50 the number of sessional 
classes (of at least twenty meetings) run by the Nigerian department 
formed 40 per cent of all classes provided; in 1952~3 the figure had 
fallen to 4 per cent. By comparison classes of less than ten meetings 
which had constituted less than 5 per cent of all classes in 1949-50 
had risen to 75 per cent in 1952-3. On the Gold Coast the position 
was relatively better. In 1952-3 the proportion of sessional classes 
was more or less the same as in 1950-1, that is, about 30 per cent of 
all classes. During that period, however, the number of classes of 
less than ten meetings had risen by 50 per cent, and many more 
week-end conferences and one-day schools were provided. In the 
extra-mural department of the University College of the West Indies, 
the policy was to do some advanced work in every area and to do 
some elementary work where it was not being done by other agencies. 
The same department worked on the principle that its resident tutor 
had a duty to guide and organize special classes for students work- 
ing for external degrees and certificates. 

The second tendency is related to the first one. In 1952-3, virtually 
all the full-time tutors in the extra-mural departments of the Gold 
Coast and Nigeria,were engaged in short and elementary courses. 
Of the six full-time tutors on the Gold Coast in 1952-3, only two 
were fully occupied in taking sessional classes (the most advanced 
type of class in West Africa); the rest took short-sessional, terminal 
and short-terminal classes. At the same time the full-time tutors had 
considerable commitments in week-end conferences and one-day 
schools. As far as Nigeria was concerned, only one of the eight took 
short-sessional, terminal and short-terminal classes. The significant 
point is that two or three years earlier in both departments, full-time 
tutors had spent most of the time teaching sessional classes. 

The huge increases in enrolment in extra-mural classes on the 


Gold Coast and in Nigeria on the one hand, and the growing pre- 
D 
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occupation with short and elementary courses and the use of full-time 
tutors for elementary work on the other, raise doubts about the 
quality of the work. Indiscriminate expansion in extra-mural classes 
and a fall in the quality of the work is a common experience in many 
countries, A case in point is that of New Zealand. From 1920 to 1930 
when there was a five-fold increase in enrolments in W.E.A. classes, 
the hard core of serious and continuous study was lost. Australian 
experience is similar. Enrolments in some tutorial classes have been 
deliberately kept large for financial] considerations. Another case is 
that of universities in the United States. There for a variety of reasons 
including the desire to build up a circle of friends for themselves, to 
make money, and to be ‘omnivorous’, the universities have squan- 
dered their efforts in what Professor Houle has described as ‘bit of 
intellectual titillation’ by providing short courses that are not of a 
high intellectual order.’ In England and Wales also in recent years, 
some extra-mural departments have made themselves responsible for 
short courses, even (though by no means always) of an elementary 
level. This has drawn from the Ashby Committee the comment that 
‘speaking generally we deprecate the regular employment of uni- 
versity teachers in elementary routine courses unless there are local 
circumstances which make this positively advantageous or unless such 
courses are the necessary fore-runners for others of a higher level.’ 
The pertinent question then is how the situation described above has 
come about in West Africa and, as it.seems, to some extent in the 
West Indies. Here the Report of the Cambridge Conference on Adult 
Education in the Colonies is useful. 

Of the West Indian extra-mural department it was said that the 
policy was to do some advanced work in every area and to do some 
elementary work where it was not being done by other agencies, ‘for 
the purpose of showing that the demand existed and in order to 
stimulate local government and voluntary agencies to undertake it.’ 
The argument about pressing demand is also frequently heard in 
West Africa. It seems to assume that because there is a demand for 
certain forms of adult education, universitics are the proper bodies 
to meet it. But that does not necessarily follow. The appropriate 
criterion to apply would appear to be that suggested by Raybould: 
‘The test of whether universities should increase their commitments 
is not whether educational needs exist which are not being met, but 
whether they are of a character proper for universities to meet.’ 

1 Universities in Adult Education, pp. 19-20. 
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We are thus led to ask, what forms of adult education are proper 
for universities to promote? 

In that connexion the views expressed by the Universities Grants 
Committee in its 1948 report are apposite: ‘We think it important 
that universities should not dissipate the resources available for 
extra-mural education by endeavouring to meet all demands made 
upon them to provide for adult students, including those for the less 
serious and exacting kinds of work which, though often valuable in 
themselves cannot appropriately be regarded as the province of the 
universities. The special function of the universities in this sphere is 
obvious. It is to foster intensive study by all means in their power 
and to maintain a high standard of qualitative achievement among 
those engaged in it. They are most likely to perform that function 
effectively if they exercise a wise discrimination, refrain from 
attempting to cover the whole field of adult education and devote 
their main energies to the further development and improvement of 
the university tutorial classes, summer schools, and allied activities 
in which experience shows that work of a university standard can, 
in fact, be done.’ The Ashby Committee too, in deprecating the 
regular employment of university teachers in providing elementary 
routine courses, has invited the extra-mural departments to consider 
whether their resources would not be most usefully employed if, in 
certain directions, they imposed something in the nature of a self- 
denying ordinance on themselves. ‘We consider that an extra-mural 
department which contemplates the provision of a particular course 
should satisfy itself that the course, by reason of its nature, of its 
length, of the competence and experience of the teacher and of the 
ability of the students, is one which can properly be given as part 
of the university contribution to adult education.’ 

The second part of the argument (quoted above) in favour of the 
colleges doing elementary work in adult education is to stimulate 
local government and voluntary effort to undertake it. All one can 
say is that the very opposite may happen. In the colonies, where the 
voluntary principle is a very tender plant, the fact that the university 
colleges have taken up elementary work may have the effect of mak- 
ing voluntary agencies sit back because someone else is already doing 
the job. 

The second case for the university colleges doing elementary work 
seems to be connected with a question first raised, I believe, by 
Professor R. Peers at the Cambridge Conference in 1951. The ques- 
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tion was this: ‘Is there not some danger that the result of our present 
efforts’, i.e. in extra-mural studies in the colonies, ‘may be merely 
to emphasize existing social cleavages, unless there can be some 
broadening of the scope of adult education, so that it may include 
not only the training of a new native middle-class leadership, but 
also the creation of a broader understanding and awareness among 
the mass of the people?’ The point was made in another way by a 
West African speaker later at the Conference thus: ‘Colonial extra- 
mural departments must recognize that mass literacy campaigns, 
community development work and technical education cannot be 
ruled out of their activities at this stage... . We cannot and must 
not turn our backs on any section of the community merely because 
that section is illiterate. It must never be the aim of Extra-Mural 
Departments to create social classes in the body politic.’ That was 
in 1951. Two years later, the Gold Coast extra-mural department 
reported that in addition to catering systematically for the needs of 
the few, it had provided a variety of opportunities for the general 
public, presumably through its short courses, week-end conferences, 
one-day schools and public lectures. 

In short, then, the university extra-mural departments are being 
asked to do elementary work, sometimes the whole job of adult 
education, in the name of democracy and egalitarianism. The wheel 
has evidently come full circle since the Asquith Commission recom- 
mended that an extra-mural department should form part of every 
colonial university ‘to guard against the danger that the university 
graduates might become a separate community . . . divorced from 
the aspirations of their fellow-citizens.’ It is now being feared in 
some quarters that the efforts to spread adult education of uni- 
versity standards may serve to emphasize existing social barriers! 

Part of the answer to this line of reasoning has already been given 
just because there is a job of adult education to be done, it is not 
necessarily the place of the university to do all of it. But there is an 
equally fundamental consideration. Ten years ago, self-government 
seemed a distant goal in most colonies; but before many years have 
passed, the peoples of the Gold Coast, Nigeria and the West Indies 
will be governing themselves. They will be shouldering the difficult 
task of running modern states based on parliamentary democracy, 
modern states which must be stable, good and efficient. The critical 
factor in the situation will probably be the quality of the people, 
citizens and leaders. In this connexion it is worth recalling that one 
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of the major considerations which led the Asquith Commission to 
recommend the establishment of universities in colonial areas was 
that in the stage preparatory to self-government, universities have 
an important part to play in producing the men and women with 
the standards of public service and capacity for leadership which 
self-rule requires. Will the university colleges be making the best 
contribution they are capable of in their extra-mural work if they 
dissipate their efforts in ‘bits of intellectual titillation’, a proliferation 
of short courses with no plan leading to rich and progressive study 
of an intellectual problem? 

There is another reason why the university colleges should not do 
the whole job in adult education or engage in adult education of an 
elementary kind. When the Elliot Commission surveyed the educa- 
tional scene in West Africa in 1945, the only public agency of adult 
education worth mentioning was the British Council. Since then 
other agencies have entered the field, apart from the extra-mural 
departments. On the Gold Coast, there is the Department of Mass 
Education and Social Welfare, and in Nigeria, the Adult Education 
Offices of the Department of Education, which are mainly concerned 
with adult literacy, and the Community Development Offices. In 
addition, there are the Information Services and trade union organi- 
zations which engage in adult education. In short, the university 
colleges are only two among several agencies of adult education in 
West Africa. There is therefore no case for them to run literacy 
classes or organize community development schemes. 

It remains true, however, that the only bodies which provide 
facilities for sustained and continuous study for literate adults are 
the extra-mural departments. But literates in West Africa is a com- 
prehensive term embracing those who have just passed out of literacy 
classes after three or four months’ instruction, those who have had 
a smattering of primary education, those who had a full primary 
education, those who have had some secondary education and those 
who have had some form of higher education. 

Only the last three groups are capable of taking advance courses 
conducted in English. This is the kind of situation Leonard Barnes 
ray have had in mind when he asks us to see adult education as a 
whole as a particular kind of ladder whose rungs mark a rising 
demand for intellectual effort. At the moment in West Africa there 
are facilities for adult education at the higher !evel but little or none 
at the lower and intermediate levels, apart from what is being done 
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by individual literacy societies and the British Council. The result 
is that the extra-mural departments are under a constant pressure 
to provide elementary forms of adult education, a pressure to which 
they have gone a long way to yield. What the situation calls for is 
voluntary organizations to act not only as organizers of extra-mural 
activities in partnership with the departments but also as independent 
providers of elementary forms of adult education. The departments 
would thus be able to concentrate on their proper job of providing 
facilities for adult education of university standard. 

Even if the extra-mural departments do not themselves engage in 
adult education of an elementary kind, they can be of assistance to 
the appropriate agencies. For example in parts of West Africa the 
problem of how to help adults who have just passed out of literacy 
classes is looming larger. The departments may be able to assist in 
two ways, in training tutors for elementary adult classes in civics, 
economics, current affairs and like subjects and in producing suitable 
reading material for such classes. If they are to make their proper 
contribution to adult education in general, it will be necessary to 
widen the terms of reference of the extra-mural departments to 
include not only extra-mural teaching but also research into the 
philosophy, content and methods of adult education in its local 
setting. 

One other factor remains to be considered. So far in West Africa, 
the best part of the finance of extra-mural departments has come 
not out of the general funds of the university colleges but by way 
of special grants from the governments. As long as this situation lasts, 
there will always be a temptation for the departments to provide 
elementary courses which are likely to impress by their numbers. 
In fact, the policy of making tutors cover wide areas giving short 
courses which was followed for a number of years in one extra-mural 
area had arisen from the express wish of the government providing 
the funds. ‘This would appear to make a strong case for the university 
colleges to provide a higher proportion of the funds for extra-mural 
work out of their own resources. 

To sum up, the major issue which faces the extra-mural depart- 
ments in West Africa is whether they should concentrate on fewer 
centres where they can provide courses which demand sustained and 
intensive courses in sessional and longer classes or whether they should 
spread far and wide giving short courses in as many centres as 
possible. The policy of dispersal has already been carried to an extent 
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which has jeopardized the quality of the work and only by con- 
centrating is there any chance of doing adult education in centres 
where experience has shown that there are good prospects for such 
work. As far as full-time tutors are concerned, they are the people 
best qualified to set an example of higher standards and quality in 
extra-mural teaching; it seems misguided to waste them on elemen- 
tary courses. But if they are to do more sustained and intensive work, 
the emphasis in their work must be shifted from organizing and 
administration to teaching. The responsibility for organizing classes 
outside the tutor’s areas should be devolved on the voluntary student 
body and paid organizers so as to enable tutors to devote more time 
to their teaching. At the same time, every effort must be made to 
develop in the students the proper notions of university adult educa- 
tion and part-time tutors should be selected with discrimination and 
assisted to improve their teaching. 

Ultimately, however, more full-time tutors will have to be ap- 
pointed. The United Kingdom with about fifty million people is 
served by over two hundred full-time tutors; Nigeria, which is four 
times as large and has a population of thirty-one million, is served 
by eight. This means that more funds must be secured for extra- 
mural work. Whether more money will in fact be forthcoming de- 
pends in turn on how far the people of West Africa and their govern- 
ments can be convinced of the importance of adult education. They 
should be made to realize that important as the education of children 
and adolescents is, its effects are bound to be delayed for many years 
and that adult education has a valuable contribution to make to the 
solution of those pressing problems which rest on the shoulders of 
adults in the colonies, such as the development of good government 
at local and national levels, the improvement of agriculture or the 
growth of sound trade unions, 

It only remains to add that reforms on the lines outlined above 
are already proceeding in the extra-mural department of the Uni- 
versity College of Nigeria. It is also significant to note that the new 
extra-mural department of the University College of East Africa has 
stated that its main concern must be with more advanced education 
in the non-vocational work: ‘the Department will not itself attempt 
to range over the whole field of adult education.’ 





SOCIAL STUDIES AT AN AFRICAN 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


C. Ehrlich, G. F. Engholm, J. E. Goldthorpe, 
and P. G. Powesland' 


Lecturers at the University College of East Africa 


MAKERERE COLLEGE, since 1949 the University College of East 
Africa, draws a growing number of students from Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika, Zanzibar, and other African territories. In recent years 
the annual entry has been about 150, and the number of under- 
graduates in residence in 1955 is 567. Together with a few non- 
Africans most undergraduates come from the many different African 
peoples of the region; the tribe at present most numerously repre- 
sented are the Kikuyu, followed by the Baganda. 

Entry standards are somewhat lower than those in the United 
Kingdom, and few freshmen have more than a first or second-class 
Cambridge School Certificate with the credit in English language 
demanded as a matriculation requirement by the University of 
London, with which the College is in special relation. Moreover, the 
educational level of the homes from which students come, though 
diverse, is generally low. An inquiry among the 1954 freshmen 
showed that, though as many as 22 per cent had fathers literate in 
English, half the mothers were illiterate, and 15 per cent came from 
completely illiterate homes. In few of their home backgrounds, then, 
could there be anything comparable with The Times or the BBC 
Third Programme; and it would be unreasonable to expect from 
them the same knowledge of current affairs and of social, economic 
and political problems that can properly be expected of freshmen 
in an English University, with their access to influences of that type. 

Like all undergraduates, however, those at Makerere College are 
eagerly aware of current issues and quick to espouse Causes that enlist 
their sympathy. The problem is not one of apathy. It is rather that 
passion tends to be based on misinformation and prejudice, and that 
causes—even the worthiest causes—are advocated zealously but un- 
skilfully. Indeed, in the present state of affairs in East Africa, it would 


1 The late Mr. Powesland was responsible for the section of this paper entitled “The 
Economist’s Contribution’, and for part of the Introduction. 
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be surprising if some freshmen were not ‘politically minded’ in the 
worst sense when they arrive at the College, the sense in which their 
political thinking is bitter and unconstructive. It is clearly an im- 
portant part of the College’s task, then, to guide these energies into 
constructive channels; and, to adapt a phrase of Sir Keith Hancock, 
the ideal is not that the undergraduates should become dispassionate 
but that they should learn to be just. 

In response to this clear need, a general course in social studies is 
given to all first-year students at the College, whatever their special 
field of study or intended careers. This course, which though non- 
examinable is a required part of the first-year’s study, follows a 
tradition established by T. R. Batten in the middle forties, and aims 
to ensure that every student has at least an opportunity to gain some 
knowledge about, and take part in informed discussion of, the major 
social, economic and political questions affecting the East African 
territories. Experience seems to show that the course is well liked by 
the majority of students and that it is of value not only in supple- 
menting the new student’s very meagre knowledge of everyday 
affairs and in removing some of the grosser misconceptions of fact 
under which he often labours, but also in helping him to see in 
clearer perspective the meaning and relevance of the subjects he will 
be studying at the College. 

The course is conducted by members of the academic staff in 
economics, sociology, and political science, whose main task is the 
teaching of the subjects for London degrees. It is arranged so that 
the first term’s lectures are given by an economist, the second by a 
sociologist, and the third by a political scientist. One lecture a week 
is given to the whole first year, and this is followed by discussion— 
normally of the question-and-answer type—in smaller groups for a 
further hour a week. 

The outlines that follow of the three terms’ lectures should not be 
taken to imply a rigid conception of the course; modifications are 
made from time to time in the light of experience. They refer in the 
main to the course as given in 1953-4. 

* * 7 

The theme of the series of lectures given by the economist is “The 
Wealth of Colonies and the Standard of Living of their Peoples’. 

The idea of a ‘standard of living’ is examined in some detail and 
the great difficulty of establishing a satisfactory criterion of com- 
parison between the standard enjoyed by one community and that 
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enjoyed by another is explained. The impossibility of devising 
statistical measures which fully take into account the qualitative 
differences and the various non-measurable elements in living stan- 
dards is made clear. It is suggested that nevertheless the figures which 
have been calculated (by the United Nations, for example) to 
illustrate the extent of international differences in living standards 
are meaningful, in spite of their exaggeration of the measurable 
elements entering into a people’s welfare and of the artificial nature 
of some of the indices used. The differences are so great that the broad 
implications are clear even though there can be no precision about 
the actual figures arrived at. The implications of these great differ- 
ences are then explored against the background of the needs, wants 
and aspirations of the inhabitants of the ‘underdeveloped’ countries 
and of the East African territories in particular. (The neutral stand- 
point of the economist, as such, is here pointed out—he assumes that 
increases in real income, and hence, normally, in welfare, are 
desirable, and specializes in the study of the means by which income 
arises and is distributed; but this in no way implies that he subscribes 
to a ‘materialist’ philosophy.) 

Many students at first find great difficulty in seizing the connexion 
between the size of the income of an individual] and the total amount 
of wealth being produced by the society of which he is a member, 
and an obsession with the idea of income as a concomitant or 
derivative of status and race frequently prevents them from discern- 
ing the more fundamental determinants. Great care is, therefore, 
required over this elementary but crucial stage of the argument, as 
if this point is not grasped the remainder of the course appears as a 
haphazard succession of unconnected observations. 

The ground thus cleared as far as possible, the lectures which 
follow deal sertatim with the major determinants of the size of the 
income flow in any particular country, with particular reference to 
the relative strength of these determinants in the older ‘advanced’ 
countries on the one hand and the ‘underdeveloped’ countries on 
the other. 

These determinants are treated under five heads. 

First, the importance of a country’s endowment of natural re- 
sources—in the broadest sense of the term—is examined. The dis- 
tinction between actual and potential resources in different temporal, 
technical and environmental conditions is expla‘ned, and the oppor- 
tunity is taken to emphasize the peculiar liability of tropical countries 
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to suffer a rapid deterioration in the quality of their natural resources, 
and especially in their soil fertility, following the introduction of cash 
crops and the increase of the pressure of human and animal popu- 
lations upon the land. 

Secondly, the significance of the extent of a country’s accumulation 
of physical capital is explained at some length. Many students, here 
again, find it difficult at first to follow the connexion from capital, 
through productivity, to incomes, and the concept of capital itself 
is quite unfamiliar to most, coming as they do from an environment 
where the striking examples familiar to every school child in an 
industrialized country are almost entirely absent. This section of the 
course has, therefore, to be worked over repeatedly with the aid of 
different examples ranging from the simplest forms of capital—such 
as the hoe or the fishing boat—to the more complex types. The means 
by which capital is accumulated and the role of savings are then 
studied, and the various factors affecting the rate of accumulation 
in any particular society are considered. The students are then 
brought to see the incompatibility between a high level of consump- 
tion and a simultaneous rapid accumulation of physical capital. 

Thirdly, the importance of the qualities of the people themselves 
is considered in the context of the economic problem: their inherited 
traditions and values and the culture of which they are an expression; 
the extent of useful knowledge which they have acquired and the 
nature of their system of education; and their innate physical and 
mental powers and their general health and efficiency. 

Fourthly, the significance of a country’s political, legal, adminis- 
trative and business organization, and of the degree of its efficiency, 
is examined. This, of course, is a vast field, but an attempt is made 
to bring out some of the more important elements, such as whether 
or not there is public confidence in the ability of the Government 
to preserve law and order, to uphold the sanctity of contract, to 
maintain the value of the currency, and so on, and the extent to 
which the country throws up good entrepreneurs. The opportunity 
is also taken to explain the functions of the system of taxation, and 
its place in the development of the country’s capacity to produce. 
The time spent on this topic would be disproportionate were it not 
for the exceptional degree of ignorance and misconception which 
prevails amongst students in these matters. There is generally little 
appreciation of some of the simplest axioms of public finance, such 
as the fact that—apart from certain exceptional instances like the 
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Colonial Development and Welfare grants—governments can only 
pay out what has first been paid in taxes. 

Finally, the extent to which a country can raise the living standards 
of its people through participation in international trade is con- 
sidered, although time does not permit more than a cursory treatment 
of this rather complex question. 

. * oF 

The second term’s lectures, given by the lecturer in sociology, are 
in the field of population studies. Their aim is to present the basic 
facts about world population and to help undergraduates to see the 
population problems of East Africa, which are fully examined, in 
relation to those of other areas and the world at large. 

The first two lectures are devoted to the methods of collecting 
population statistics through the census and birth- and death- 
registration. These are quite unfamiliar in East Africa, and the very 
idea that population figures are useful is a new one to many students. 
Their analysis is then described, and the meanings explained of 
terms such as birth-rate, death-rate, and expectation of life. The 
political neutrality of demographic inquiry is not readily grasped by 
students, who make comments like ‘I think the Government should 
not publish the numbers of different communities, which would stir 
up ill-will; if we knew how many Indians there are in East Africa 
we should want to drive them out.’ 

The course then turns to world population and its present rapid 
increase; the rates of growth in different areas are presented and 
East Africa’s position, with a rate near the world average, is shown. 
The world food problem is discussed, and this leads naturally to a 
mention of T. R. Malthus; an outline of his population theories is 
given, together with a brief account of the Malthusian controversy 
from 1800 to the present day. 

One lecture is next devoted to the population history of England 
and Wales from 1750 to the present day, with the aim of showing 
how one population has passed through the demographic revolution 
from balance with high birth- and death-rates to balance with low. 
As a paralle] example, Sweden is mentioned. While it is not suggested 
that East Africa or other underdeveloped areas will necessarily follow 
a similar course, the implications for these territories are obvious. 
Finally, recent developments in India and Japan are briefly reviewed. 

The voluntary limitation of families in Western countries, and 
their low rate of increase, are usually the signal for an intensely 
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emotional discussion. Rhetorical questions such as ‘If Europeans are 
not increasing very fast why do they come and take our land?’ tend 
to be asked, and the opinion expressed that though family limitation 
may be advisable in some areas it would be wrong for Africans—‘let 
us have as many children as we possibly can and fill up the land, 
otherwise the Europeans will take it from us.’ This is a severe test 
of the freshmen’s capability for rational discussion, and seems to 
serve a valuable purpose in bringing into the open a series of ques- 
tions in which their thinking has previously been passionate rather 
than clear, traditional values set on high fertility coinciding with 
burning issues of current politics. It should be added that the fresh- 
men are referred to their spiritual advisers—Catholic, Protestant, and 
Moslem—on the moral issues involved in family limitation. 

The rest of the course is devoted to East Africa. The early estimates 
of population and the trends which, despite their shortcomings, they 
reveal, are reviewed, together with the fuller information provided 
by the 1948 census. The composition of the population by race and 
its distribution between town and country, and the figures available 
on immigration and emigration, are considered and compared with 
those of other countries. Close attention is paid to the African popu- 
lation data, and the challenge presented by high rates of infant and 
general mortality is fully discussed. An invaluable contribution at 
this point is made by Dr. H. C. Trowell, O.B.E., who generally gives 
one lecture on nutrition and malnutrition, especially of children, in 
relation to the infant mortality rates. 

In a final lecture, an attempt is made to sum up the possible 
attitudes and values towards questions such as family size and popu- 
lation growth, and the conditions for a rising standard for mankind 
as a whole are briefly analysed. 

* * * 

The purpose of the third series of lectures is twofold. First it aims 
at giving a brief introduction to politics by reference to specific 
problems, both past and present, in Europe and Africa. The second 
purpose is to explain shortly (owing to the more advanced character 
of the subject-matter) the nature of political philosophy and its 
relationship to political science. 


The course of lectures commences with an attempt to point out 
the various kinds of human activity which are the specail concern 
of the political scientist, such as the structure and working of 
institutions like the cabinet, civil service, party system, the monarchy 
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and public opinion. The essentially descriptive nature of this kind of 
inquiry is emphasized while the different character of policy-making 
decisions is pointed out. The dangers and uses of generalisations in 
politics as well as the importance of distinguishing between the 
possible and the impossible are emphasized. This provides a useful 
means of pointing out the importance of economic factors in coming 
to political decisions and thus shewing the interdependence of politics 
and economics, From time to time during the lectures opportunity 
is taken to point out the importance of history and sociology as 
disciplines helping towards an adequate understanding of political 
activity. 

A brief indication is then given of the kinds of problems which are 
the special concern of the political philosopher: the discovery of the 
grounds on which the state claims to exercise authority over its 
members, the meaning of democracy and similar terms, and the 
meaning of such phrases as the Rights of Man. The close connexion 
of such ideals with practical political problems is then shewn in order 
to demonstrate the value of what appears to be merely an abstract 
discussion divorced from reality. As many examples as possible are 
drawn from current East African politics to illuminate the foregoing 
discussion. 

The remaining lectures of the course deal with specific political 
problems with the special purpose of endeavouring to shew that 
‘clear thinking’ about politics is impossible without a certain measure 
of impartiality and a sharpening of the critical sense. 

The first example taken might appear to be remote from East 
African conditions; it is an examination of the Home Rule crisis of 
1886. It is clear, however, from the students’ reactions (they all take 
the part of the Irish en bloc) that a parallel is seen with the present 
troubled condition in certain areas of Kenya. An analysis of the 
motive of the leading personalities, as well as the issues at stake, is 
designed to bring out two simple but important points. The first is 
that one’s political opponents, though no doubt misguided, never- 
theless remain human beings; and the second that the alternative to 
government by discussion is political chaos and violence. 

The remaining lectures are devoted to an examination of the idea 
of public opinion and finally an introduction to the role of the 
political party in Britain and Africa. 

The public opinion lectures deal with the formation and organiza- 
tion of public opinion in East Africa, and the difficulty of attaching 
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any definite and concrete meaning to these terms is touched on. The 
expression and possible means of measurement of public opinion are 
then explained. During this part of the course, a practical experiment 
may be devised, in which the students themselves participate in order 
to bring home the more important points that have been made. 

The course concludes with a discussion of the role and function 
of the political party in a developed and in an undeveloped country. 
The need for tolerance and moderation as well as the observance of 
the rules of electoral self-control are stressed. The question is then 
raised as to the suitability or otherwise of the modern party system 
to peoples who have, in some cases, been accustomed to a single 
traditional authority. (cf. Liberia, where the True Whigs have been 
in power for over eighty years.) 

During the last lecture the opportunity is taken to shew that the 
various examples and problems which have been used are all aspects 
of the general problem of politics—namely, what has been termed 
‘the business of attending to the general arrangements of a society’. 
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UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE REPORT OF A SUB-COMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE OF VICE-CHANCELLORS AND 
PRINCIPALS 


H.D. P. Lee 
Headmaster of Winchester College 


Tue first thing that should be said about this Report is that much 
of its significance lies not in any recommendations which it makes 
but in the fact that the discussions which led up to it took place at 
all. Some seven years ago when the Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
and Principals adopted the resolution on the basis of which present 
matriculation requirements have, in general, been formulated, there 
was a widespread feeling among the schools that they had been 
presented with a formula in the drawing up of which they had not 
been consulted, though it vitally affected their work. Itis probable that 
the universities were in fact at that time much more anxious to meet 
the wishes of the schools than the schools were aware, and that one 
way and another they did take a good deal of trouble to find a 
formula which would be tolerable for them. It remains true, however, 
that the schools felt they had been little consulted and that no formal 
discussions of the kind recorded in this Report took place. The 
discussions which led to the Report are thus a step forward, and its 
final paragraph records the unanimous opinion of all those who took 
part in them that they found the interchange of views valuable, and 
expresses the hope that similar discussions may take place in the 
future. It is indeed of the first importance that universities and 
schools should know each others’ problems and views, and any 
discussions that increase that knowledge are of value. 

Of the content of the Report it may be felt that much of it is little 
more than a record of disagreement. But it is unfortunate that The 
Times Educational Supplement should have suggested in the title of its 
leading article ‘Dons against Beaks’ that the disagreements were 
between the schools on the one hand and the universities on the 
other. The two appendices, to which The Times appears particularly 
to refer, indicate a divergence of opinion within the universities 
themselves, and neither of them has the support of all the school 
representatives; and quite apart from the appendices, it is simply 
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wrong to suppose that the differences of opinion recorded in the rest 
of the Report are merely differences between schools and universities. 
There is, for example, little doubt that the divergent opinions de- 
scribed in sections VI, VII and VIII of the Report would all find 
supporters among members of the Headmasters’ Conference. It may 
be very regrettable that a greater degree of unanimity could not be 
reached, but it would be mistaken to suppose that the mind of the 
schools is any clearer on the issues involved than is the mind of the 
universities, and it is perhaps of some advantage that some of the 
reasons for this lack of unanimity among both should be set out at 
a time when the whole question of university entrance is due for 
consideration. 

There is, however, one recommendation upon which the sub- 
committee was unanimous. This is the recommendation that in 
general the universities, their Faculties and Departments should not 
ask for more than two subjects at advanced level, and that the 
Ministry of Education and the Local Authorities should similarly 
be prepared to award their scholarships on two subjects at advanced 
or scholarship level. The Committee agrees that there may be 
exceptions to this general rule, in particular on the science side; but 
there must be many who would feel that it is a rule that should apply 
as much to the sciences as to the humanities, and that two main 
science subjects provide an adequate field for a VIth form to cover. 
The reason for the recommendation is fully set out in the Report, 
and is, in brief, that the requirement of three advanced level passes 
(and it must be remembered that more than three are sometimes 
required) so cramps the VIth form time-table that there is little 
time for ‘general education’, that is to say, for putting the subject 
of VIth form special study in its proper context in the field of human 
knowledge, and for studying it against that background of other 
knowledge without which it tends to become a matter of undigested 
special information.' There is little doubt that this recommendation, 
if intelligently carried into effect, would benefit the schools enor- 
mously, and thereby benefit the universities. It might present prob- 
lems of selection, but it is perhaps worthwhile remarking that the 
Oxford and Cambridge colleges seldom (if ever) require more than 
two advanced level subjects, or the equivalent, and that the process 
of selection on that basis is therefore clearly soluble. 


1 The phrase ‘general education’ is used in the sense broadly defined here throughout 
this article. 


E 
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The object of this advanced level requirement is to ensure that 
the boy or girl concerned is capable of studying profitably a subject 
or subjects at the university level. We are left with the more general 
problem of the matriculation requirement. Ought the universities 
or ought they not to require a certain pattern of subjects, made up 
of passes at advanced and ordinary level, before they will admit 
anyone to a university course? This, as The Times Educational Supple- 
ment points out, ultimately reduces to the question of general educa- 
tion. For the Report brings out very clearly the anxiety of the 
universities to ensure that their entrants have a proper general 
education, and the pattern of subjects has been one of the ways in 
which they have hoped to ensure it. How far can those hopes be 
justified? 

The question can perhaps best be dealt with by a study of the two 
points of view represented in the two appendices. ‘The first appendix 
recommends, in effect, that such a pattern should still be demanded; 
which means, in more practical terms, that passes at O level will 
be asked for as well as passes at A level, the two between them giving 
the pattern. It has sometimes been maintained that this demand is 
unreasonable because the universities have no business to concern 
themselves with education at ordinary level, that is to say, with 
work in the schools at the Vth form stage. Such concern, it is main- 
tained, constitutes an interference with an activity which is the 
business of the schools and not of the universities—and some schools 
at any rate would rather resent the slightly avuncular terms in which 
part of the first appendix is written. But the universities surely have 
a case here. There are certain subjects which may legitimately be 
regarded as providing an intellectual discipline which all candidates 
for university admission should have undergone, and it is probably 
true that without that basic discipline the general education in which 
the universities are legitimately and directly interested would be 
impossible. But it is misleading to suggest that this general education 
has more relation to the ordinary level than that. The ordinary 
level may be a necessary basis for it, but is neither a guarantee nor 
direct evidence of it. This distinction does not seem fully explicit in 
the first appendix.’ 

One of the main contentions of the second appendix is that general 


! The final paragraph of the appendix, on a compulsory test in English language, is 
perhaps still bedevilled by the same confusion. But the paragraph also states one side 
of the disagreement on the value of the ordinary level test in English language recorded 
in paragraph 18 of the Report. 
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education is something which should be left to the schools and which 
cannot be tested by examination as if it were a separate subject. In 
this contention there is much force. A properly conducted general 
education will vary in its emphasis and in its approach for different 
members of the VIth form, and any attempt to test it by, for 
example, an examination in general studies such as that referred 
to in section VIII of the Report is likely to kill it stone dead. General 
papers have indeed their merits as a test of a certain flexibility of 
mind and width of outlook, but they are more appropriate for the 
scholarship candidate and their proper use is to be assessed in con- 
junction with the rest of a candidate’s performance. To split off a 
subject called ‘General Studies’ might merely land us with another 
syllabus, and make it more difficult to give the general education 
which we all want. But the appendix does not seem to be entirely 
consistent. If, as it maintains, the passing of subjects at ordinary 
level has little to do with general education, which should be left to 
the schools, then it seems illogical to put forward as one of its 
alternatives for university entry passes in five subjects, of which at 
least two shall be at advanced level and the remainder at ordinary 
level. And its alternative proposal of a requirement of three subjects 
at advanced level and one at ordinary level seems even more 
illogical. What value could the fourth subject possible have? Surely 
the logical thing for the signatories of this appendix to have done 
would have been to abandon requirements at ordinary level entirely, 
and to confine themselves to requirements at advanced level, which 
they should (in consistency) have defined in the terms of paragraph 16 
of the main Report. 

If this reasoning is accepted it would follow that a fair solution 
to the problem of entry requirements would contain three elements, 
one drawn from the body of the Report and one from each of the 
two appendices. 

1. The entry requirements of universities and of their faculties 
and departments should in general be satisfied by two subjects passed 
at advanced level, while State scholarships and Local Authority 
awards should be made on the basis of two subjects at advanced or 
scholarship level. This last proviso is of course important, since, un- 
less State and Local Authority come into line with the universities, 
anything the universities may do will be ineffective. 

2. In order to ensure that the education of their entrants is 
soundly based, the universities would ask that in certain prescribed 
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subjects candidates should have reached at least ordinary level. 
‘That would mean, in practice, that certain ordinary level passes 
would be asked for as well as the two advanced level passes. And 
there is perhaps not much wrong with the general nature of the 
pattern prescribed at present, though occasionally it is unnecessarily 
irksome in detail. 

3. For the general education which consists in a certain width 
of view and flexibility of mind the universities must trust to the work 
of the schools with their VIth forms, having given the schools the 
elbow room in which to work by making entry on two advanced 
level subjects in general possible. General papers and examinations 
in general studies may serve as a useful stimulus to general education 


but should not be confused with it nor made a necessary part of 
entry requirements, 


Mr. Lee served on the sub-committe which drew up the Report but was a signatory 
to neither of the recommendations contained in Appendices I and II. 
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NuMEROUsS commentators on higher education in America, 
especially those who set their standards with reference to British 
universities, have professed to doubt whether the American State 
University may be properly styled a ‘university’ at all. From these 
we hear of ‘factory methods’, ‘low standards’, the curse of fraternities, 
degrees awarded wholesale, often in the most curious fields of know- 
ledge, useless and picayune research on the part of the faculty, and 
so on ad infinitum. 

Of course it is all true enough, up to a point, and the average 
American professor would readily admit the widespread existence 
of these phenomena, but the State university can only be properly 
appreciated against its own background, and it is misleading to 
judge it with one eye on the British university, which is not its 
counterpart and fulfils an entirely different function. The State 
university is owned by the taxpayers of the State which it serves, and 
is administered by a legislature acting through a Board of Trustees 
which is responsible for its policy. ‘The members of this Board are 
as a rule appointed by the Governor of the State and are usually 
men of wealth, prestige and political power. Authority is, in the final 
analysis, out of the hands of university officials, who have little or 
no say in the setting of entrance qualifications; these are generally 
nominal and inevitably elastic. When a President or Chancellor is 
appointed, his office is inclined to be ‘political’ in the baser sense of 
the word, and those who hold such offices continue to do so only so 
long as they are prepared to act as executives for the policy-makers 
who control the purse-strings. Individual heads of departments are 
not usually subjected to much interference as far as the arrangement 
of curricula and the employment of staff are concerned, but beyond 
this they have little power. Their salaries are paid by the State, and 
everyone connected with the actual running of the university, from 
the President to the campus labourer, is a State employee. 
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The theory of the State university is based upon an interpretation 
of the word ‘democracy’ which, in connexion with American educa- 
tion, has come to mean that schooling to the highest level available 
is every man’s right. Educators have set themselves to provide 
opportunities for every person to train themselves to the limits of 
their capacity, and university teachers, though they believe whole- 
heartedly in the ideal of higher education for all, realise now that 
the wholesale application of such a theory does not go far towards 
solving the practical problems brought about through unlimited 
college entry. Many of them in fact, are now prepared to admit, 
however unwillingly, that this costly experiment has turned out to 
be a failure. European critics of the U.S. system are apt to forget 
that it is an experimental measure, and also that the ideals of the 
traditional academic scholars are implicit within it. Their claim that 
the B.A. degree has been debased in America ignores the fact that 
the ancient aristocratic traditions have not been considered impor- 
tant by the experimenters who set up the American B.A. and put 
it within the reach of the average man. The notion of an intellectual « 
élite is quite foreign, in a literal sense, to the American, and he would 
exhibit violent hostility towards any attempt on the part of educators 
to make university degrees exclusive. At the same time, paradoxically 
enough, he is perfectly willing to accept a ruling class made up of 
high-powered industrialists, since they are ‘practical’ men who seem 
to him to be directly responsible for raising his standard of living to 
its present high level. As far as he is concerned, education ought to 
be a training for life in modern America, and every citizen should 
be educated as a matter of course. 

Since a stress on the social skills—the taking of one’s place in 
American society as a ‘normal’ citizen—makes itself felt from the 
primary level onwards, the old-fashioned ‘three Rs’ have, to a great 
extent, been routed, and there is not much attempt on the part of 
the public-school teacher to impart a European-style grounding to 
his charges. Those who would try to gear their instruction to the 
college admission level find, in many instances, that it is an im- 
possibility. A great deal of time is spent on non-academic activities 
which, one might be justified in thinking, should be reserved for 
out-of-school hours, and parental opposition to ‘cramming’ is usually 
strong enough to discourage the most conscientious pedagogue. One 
parent complained to the principal of a large school in Texas that 
her eleven-year-old son was being overworked—he had been made 
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to learn forty spellings by way of preparation, one of these being 
the excessively difficult word ‘arithmetic’! The offending teacher 
was politely warned off. Very little homework is set in the public 
schools, even in the highest classes. In addition, these schools have 
of late fallen into the hands of a group who consider ‘teaching 
methods’ to be of greater importance than a teacher’s academic 
knowledge of his subject. The champions of method have succeeded 
in establishing certain technical. requirements for student-teachers 
which take no account whatsoever of their professional capabilities. 
A young man may thus instruct high-school pupils in the pre-college 
class in, say, history or mathematics provided that his certificate in 
education displays twelve or eighteen ‘hours’ of method, even though 
he himself has passed only an elementary college course in these 
subjects. 

The end result of all this is that students enter their State uni- 
versity with a very poor academic background, but a very strong 
‘social’ sense and a thorough orientation in American middle-class 
society, in which dancing, mingling without embarrassment with 
members of the opposite sex, mechanical skills such as driving cars, 
team sports (especially football) and an inordinate respect for wealth 
all loom large. The education that they have undergone up to this 
time has been of one sort; once in college, they are asked to accept 
another sort altogether, in which the traditional curriculum plays 
a large part, and since their most impressionable years have been 
spent in a Forest of Arden, it is perhaps not surprising that they try 
to prolong them for as long as possible beyond the allotted span. 

Thus we find two opposing forces at work on the student—the 
life of ease and merriment which he has brought with him to college, 
represented by a welter of social activities, fraternities, sororities, 
sports and group organizations of all kinds, and, alongside it, the 
life of study which he is by training ill-equipped to undertake, with 
all its pitfalls, examinations to pass, standards to maintain, mental 
discipline to achieve and, something quite new to him, a threat of 
failure if he does not satisfy his teachers. Between the two the 
freshman student is often at a loss, and apt to flounder in a morass 
not by any means of his own making. It is true that by European 
standards those of the undergraduate schools in an American State 
university are to be considered low, but they are none the less 
demanding enough as far as the average American high-school 
product is concerned. 
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Unfortunately, the deficient preparation of the incoming students 
forces most professors and lecturers to spend a disproportionate 
amount of time on elementary instruction? (on a level corresponding 
to that of the fourth form in an English grammar school), and much 
of their teaching, even on more advanced levels, is directed towards 
changing the attitudes inculcated by the high-school. It is, however, 
surprising how rapidly these years of lost time are made up, and 
although the first few weeks in his new environment are inclined to 
harrow him with fear and wonder, the brighter freshman generally 
realizes quickly enough that he must somehow adapt himself to it. 
To preserve his reputation in the group, if for no other reason, he 
must settle down to independent study. 

Yet there is, as may be imagined, a colossal wastage. It is safe to 
say that of the average annual intake into any given State university 
during the post-war period, less than half proceeded beyond the 
second year of the four-year degree curriculum. This number in- 
cludes the many who regarded the university simply as a social 
stamping-ground and ignored their studies, those who failed the 
examinations, gave up in despair or were compulsorily removed, and 
the few who could find no value in what such an institution had to 
offer them. It may be argued that it is better for everyone to have 
the opportunity to see what the inside of a university looks like, on 
the grounds that it will make for a more enlightened citizenry, but 
in practice it is social pressure which forces about half the nation’s 
eighteen-year-olds into college, and not any desire on their part 
either to assert their ‘rights’ or to work for a degree. Such motivation, 
or the lack of it, is to be roundly condemned. although it may, like 
conscription, help to relieve the congestion on the American labour 
market. A recent article comparing the British and American edu- 
cational systems stated that the majority of American children 
‘graduate’ from high school at 18, that half of all 18-year-olds enter 
college, and that about half of these eventually receive a Bachelor’s 
degree. To the uninitiated, this horde of graduates might be thought 


* A recent survey taken at the University of Illinois demonstrates the decline in the 
standards of entrants during the period 1939-54. In 1939, for example, 7 per cent of 
freshmen |: led the placement tests for freshman English and had to take instead a non- 
credit co ‘ue in basic rhetoric before registering for the ordinary composition course. In 
1947 this number had risen to 14 per cent and by 1954 it was 42 per cent. Allowing for 
the increased enrolment of the post-war years, these figures would still appear to have 
some significant relation to the academic standards of Illinois high-schools. 


* J. A. Campbell’s ‘Chemical Education in England’ (Journal of Chemical Education, 
XXXI, No. 11, November 1954), 581-6. 
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to indicate a national level of academic training second to none in 
the world, and certainly far above that of England, where 70 per 
cent of children leave school at the age of fifteen and only about 
5 per cent are admitted to a university. But when the visitor from 
abroad perceives, on closer inspection, that the standard of instruc- 
tion and examination varies from university to university, from 
college to college, from department to department, and even from 
class to class within one department (ranging from excellent to 
completely inadequate), he is inclined to mistrust a system which 
overcomes the problem of handling excessively large numbers of 
freshmen students by the indiscriminate appointment of part-time 
instructors, and teaching assistants of low qualifications. The un- 
fortunate freshman may be unlucky in his teachers and thus often 
gets very little indeed from his elementary courses. 

The student’s reactions to this is, considering his previous train- 
ing, normal enough. The bare minimum of study, usually something 
less than he is told to do, and the reliance upon the formula that a 
united front of apathy towards book-learning will be sufficient to 
remove most academic obstacles for himself and his fellows is, sad 
to relate, the characteristic feature of the average State university 
student at all undergraduate levels. The method of grading exami- 
nations, from A to F, with encouraging and discouraging plusses 
and minuses, permits the majority to avoid the F grade. A grade of 
D is easily obtained, and a gentleman’s C is standard. Those who are 
energetic members of a fraternity find that the formidable resources 
of this clique are at his disposal in the shape of tutors, cribs, and 
even carefully-organized files of old essays, so that there is little 
excuse for his dropping below the C level. Such results satisfy the 
social group, and the stigma, if any, is upon the superior student 
who defies the cult of mediocrity and sets himself above his fellows 
by consistently getting A’s. Academic competition in college, as in the 
high-school, is frowned upon, and although there are prizes and 
awards for almost every other form of activity, from blowing smoke 
rings to growing the longest beard, there are hardly any for scholastic 
proficiency. 

Since there is no great natural desire on the part of the majority 
of undergraduates to embark on a career of learning for its own sake, 
most entrants show preference for a course which will yield some 
obvious material rewards. Hence the State university has largely 
become an instrument to advertise the ‘vocational’ aim of education 
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at the expense of other aims, and it is a fact that most State uni- 
versities show signs of becoming nothing more than trade schools. 
The proportion of students training for occupations, such as business, 
hotel-management, radio and television, domestic science and 
dietetics, journalism, and the like, is far in excess of those reading 
languages, literature and philosophy. Funds for purposes of voca- 
tional training are, moreover, much more readily forthcoming than 
are those for the support of arts subjects, and there is no comparison 
between the equipment of the business school and that of the average 
Department of English. Departments of classics are mostly very 
small and have very few students, even on the elementary level. All 
this may be considered ‘anti-intellectual’, and indeed it is, but it is 
perfectly in keeping with the designs of a strongly materialistic 
society. The students have always been reminded of the value 
of ‘being practical’, and have developed a half-baked but never- 
theless firm distrust of theory. They can see the point in 
acquiring a useful skill, but they find it very difficult to justify the 
acquiring of a philosophy, since, after all, their future employer will 
judge them on their capacity to do a specific job of work competently, 
and not on their general cultural background. Even freshman Eng- 
lish is called a ‘skills’ course in composition, and taught as a useful 
social accomplishment, not as a foundation for ‘culture’. Culture 
as the European understands it is regarded as an ornamental 
appendage to living, and not as part of living itself. The society 
which the State university is supposed to represent is predominantly 
a business society, which can grasp facts more easily than ideas, and 
in their efforts to become a part of it and aid its continuity, the 
students conform to its ideals and requirements. Not to be ‘skilled’ 
is to be eccentric, and eccentricity of this kind, even though it may 
go hand-in-hand with an encyclopaedic knowledge of European 
history, is an object of derision in this society. 

It must be remarked that the aims of the educators are not gener- 
ally in accord with such a definition of the objects of a university 
training, since the power of the traditional curriculum is, though 
waning, still great enough to condition much of the university policy. 
At present the degree programmes fluctuate between arts and 
vocational courses, and there is a good deal of disagreement among 
educationalists as to what kind of a man the State university should 
send out into the world. Although it is generally admitted that every 
student ought to be exposed to doses of literature and philosophy 
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during his first two years in college, the third and fourth years find very 
few who are not devoting their energies to a strictly professional 
curriculum. In theory, such ‘exposure’ is supposed to turn out en- 
lightened young men and women, of all-round qualifications, who 
are knowledgeable in a wide variety of subjects and can take their 
places as mature voting citizens. In practice the results of the 
so-called ‘liberal arts’ curriculum are very different. The majority 
of students who complete it leave with their vocational qualifications, 
the assumption that a course signifies knowledge, a distaste for the 
liberal arts and the woolly-minded theorists who control them, and 
an even more firmly-rooted conviction that to make money is the 
only worthwhile thing in life. In short, they are mentally atrophied; 
far from having been an inspiration, their studies have had the 
opposite effect, and have deadened their capacity for systematic 
thought. It is this anti-intellectualism which they take with them, 
and the disappointing thing about it is not that they have forgotten 
the substance of their arts courses, but that they dismissed it en- 
thusiastically and are, in spite of it, ready and eager to attach the 
label ‘useless’ to all things cultural. Of course, one must realize 
that few of them really believe sincerely that the Humanities are 
nothing more than a decoration, but the herd instinct is strong, and 
the social group must be adhered to, right or wrong. It is therefore 
not so remarkable that very few American college graduates ever 
buy non-technical books not strictly connected with their professional 
interests, either during or after their stay in college. This is a sorry 
result of such an expensive education, which, far from whetting the 
appetite of the individual for more knowledge, seems to have the 
contrary effect upon the bulk of those who undergo it. 

Those students who go into graduate work are usually of a higher 
intellectual calibre than their fellows, and, it is to be hoped, have 
scholastic convictions, but it is all the same doubtful whether many 
of them at this stage are really equipped to enter upon serious 
research. It would be better for them to spend an extra year in 
acquiring a background which the B.A. course has failed to provide. 
Yet in one year the American graduate student may produce a thesis 
and obtain a Master’s degree which has little to recommend it save 
as a training in preparing a formal dissertation, with bibliography 
and foot-notes. Droves of high-school teachers lured on, not by the 
bait of knowledge infinite, but by the prospect of a substantial rise 
in salary pursuivant upon the acquiring of the M.A., descend annually 
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upon the summer school, there to take vacation courses and grind 
out ‘theses’ literally by the score in a spirit which is anything but 
admirable, Every now and then one may encounter an exceptional 
piece of research, but it cannot be denied that most of these pro- 
ductions are dull, wooden précis which have no business to be called 
‘research’ at all. ‘That they should entitle their authors to dub them- 
selves Masters of Arts is a sorry reflection on the graduate schools 
which unblushingly promote this kind of hack work. 

The same may be said, with reservations, for 50 per cent of 
Doctoral dissertations. Since the Ph.D. is the maximum and mini- 
mum qualification for entry to the academic profession, and carries 
with it a mystic initiation into what has been referred to as ‘the most 
expensive and least luxurious club in the world’,! it must, by hook 
or crook, be obtained as quickly as possible. Comparatively few Ph.D. 
candidates are full-time research students; most are engaged in 
elementary teaching in the department from which their doctorate 
is to come and a good deal of their time is taken up with the correc- 
tion of freshman essays. The embryonic Ph.D. must somehow make 
- up for the shortcomings of his previous training by feverish cram- 
ming, since he is supposed to have a sound general knowledge of the 
entire field of his subject as well as a specialist knowledge of his 
research topic. Many State universities have an ‘up or out’ rule, 
which threatens the candidate with dismissal if he does not complete 
his course work and lodge his dissertation within five years. 

Under such a programme as this, it may be imagined that many 
Ph.D.s are entirely lacking in the strong convictions of the sincere 
scholar. They want to teach in a college, but not to write a disserta- 
tion. Since the first is denied them without the second, they resign 
themselves to several years of what they admit is drudgery, and 
become Doctors of Philosophy with sighs of relief and a soundly- 
implanted loathing of ‘research’ in any shape or form. For the next 
decade, they may serve their dissertation to learned journals in the 
shape of articles, and ascend the promotion ladder as university 
teachers knowing very well that the powers care little whether they 
teach well or not. The poor teacher is answerable only to his own 
conscience, but woe betide the Ph.D. of less than seven years’ stand- 
ing who does not publish—he will perish, no matter how fine a 
teacher he may be. 

Many departments keep a Diparved Bibliography of Work 


} Jacques Barzum, Teacher in America (Boston, 1945), 196. 
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in Progress’ and urge staff members to keep it up to date. Were all 
the hypothetical articles and books in these files to become fact, our 
libraries would have to build extensions, but fortunately, perhaps, 
half of them remain ‘in progress’. ‘The condescending attitude to- 
wards American scholarship exhibited by British critics of the U.S. 
is indeed none too harsh on much of the other half, but book for 
book, there are quite as many first-rate publications in academic 
subjects put out in America as in Britain or anywhere else. But 
American experts, per capita, probably create more useless reading 
for other experts than do their counterparts abroad, since the scholastic 
positions they hold depend very largely upon their personal biblio- 
graphies, and there are many more outlets, in the form of professional 
and semi-professional journals, for deliberately contrived articles 
than there are in other countries. 

There are, it is true, a few ‘enlightened’ departments who scorn 
this spurious scholarship, but these are not found in State universities. 
Under such a system, the genuine scholar stands in danger of lagging 
behind in the jockeying for position which attends his first few years 
as a university teacher, and many men of this type go unrecognized 
for too long. It is simply not possible for a young Ph.D., however 
talented, to spend twenty years in thinking out a monumental work 
and another fifteen in writing it, as is common in European uni- 
versities. In the U.S. he must conform to the materialistic mores and 
produce. Hence the cult of mediocrity is served once again: pro- 
motion is a matter of seniority and the steady production of articles, 
and the young brilliant man, unless he is very fortunate, must simply 
wait until he becomes an older brilliant man before he is given the 
opportunity of teaching even M.A. candidates. It is a general truth 
that most arts departments pay more deference to the mature hack 
than to his less experienced, but obviously more brilliant colleague 
(though the latter’s worth is invariably afforded tacit recognition). 
In consequence of this, the sharp wits of young Ph.D.s are condemned 
to blunt themselves on freshman and sophomore courses of the most 
elementary kind, and by the time the latter become senior, they 
readily acquiesce in the perpetuation of the whole static system. For 
such acquiescence, they should not be judged too harshly, since for 
something like fifteen years a tremendous gulf has separated their 
research from their teaching, and the work which they did for their 
own Ph.D.s has probably never been put to any direct use in the 
classroom. In any average English department, something between 
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50 and 8o per cent of the faculty are engaged in teaching nothing 
but freshman and sophomore classes, in which only a mere trickle 
of students have any intention of specializing in the humanities. 
Critics who rail at the State university in the usual terms of ‘factory 
methods’ and ‘student apathy’ leave unsung the fate of the real 
sufferers, namely, the students and young instructors whose curiosity 
is dulled by these causes. Nowhere perhaps is alertness, eagerness 
to learn, originality of approach or other such qualities less honoured 
than in these over-grown institutions. Too many examinations are 
‘objective’ by nature (due partly to large classes, partly to sheer lack 
of imagination), and demand ‘yes’, ‘no’, or ‘one sentence’ answers 
to question on literature. One sophomore class was asked, with re- 
spect to Gulliver’s third voyage, ‘How high did the flying island fly?’ 
Although the professor in question (a scholar of considerable reputa- 
tion in research) probably set this question and others like it because 
he was realistically aware of the need to discipline the student to 
achieve the crudest kind of comprehension, it indicates something 
of the deplorable atmosphere which prevails at this level. 

The intelligent students who demand more from their State uni- 
versity than they appear to be getting are beginning to raise their 
voices in complaint. In this they have been joined by a group of 
liberally-minded scholars, including several university Chancellors, 
and ex-Presidents. One of them recently called the American colleges 
‘cultural flophouses’, or havens of rest which serve the purpose 
of keeping the young out of mischief until they reach the age of 
responsibility. And when the President of a large State university 
says, as one did in a speech last December, that a college education 
frequently ruins what might otherwise have been a good ploughboy, 
mechanic or artisan, he stands in less danger of being considered 
‘undemocratic’ than he did even two years ago. 

From a student committee on curriculum at the University of 
Texas we have a pamphlet recommending a change in academic 
policy. The opening paragraphs are worth quoting, since they sum 
up the current situation in most, if not all, of the State institutions 
of higher learning in America: 


‘The university, reflecting the desire of its supporting citizenry for a 
“useful” rather than a sound education, is in imminent danger of being 
derelict in its duty to develop well-rounded, responsible personalities 
of breadth and judgment with a keen sense of civic awareness. The 
meaning of education has been corrupted into a ‘“‘trade-school” attitude 
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that makes little attempt to prepare students to make value-judgments, 
to develop vigorous and independent habits of thought, and thereby 
enable him to accept, safeguard, and enrich his heritage of freedom by 
exercising his duties in an intelligent and responsible manner. . . . 


*, . . There is an increasing tendency for business, industry, and the 


professions to recognise that the college graduate of to-day fails to meet 
their expectations. . . . They see, too, that the substitution of mere 
job-training for a balanced education fails completely to meet the 
desparately-felt need for leadership with vision and flexibility. 


*,.. The university cannot allow so many of its students and graduates 
to remain satisfied with “capsule literature, comic-strip art and plati- 
tude religion’’, to continue irresponsibly in the exercise of civic duties 
in a democratic nation, and to be unable to function properly as in- 
dustrial and business leaders. . . . Too often the student is not concerned 
except with what will contribute either to his material welfare and 
pleasure or to his graduation at the earliest possible date. Apathy to- 
wards serious study and a cynicism towards general cultural values 
seem to be the order of the day. . . . Too frequently his courses are 
duplicatory, dull, inefficient, and handed to him in capsule form by 
sometimes incapable, often uninterested, and always underpaid tea- 
chers. Little wonder he absorbs so little, is prone to cheat, and has 
little respect for his instructor!’! 


Statements like this are a happy sign for the future, and in a 
country as ready to experiment as America, it is reasonable to 
assume that drastic changes in the whole practice of State-controlled 
education, from the elementary schools up to the university level, 
are due to take place before many more years have passed. 


1 ‘Education and the University’ (Report of the Committee on Core Curriculum of 
the Student Assembly at the University of Texas, January 1955). 
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Crvic Untversiries. By W. H. G. Anmytace. (London: Ernest Benn. 
308. ) 

Professor Armytage has given his book the sub-title ‘Aspects of a 
British ‘Tradition’, and he has done what many of us in the uni- 
versities would, I am sure, have liked to do. With the insistent and 
inescapable problems of to-day in the forefront of his mind, he has 
sought to find out for himself what the story of the universities really 
has been, with a view to thinking again, in the light of that story, 
what is the right road for the future. Sir Walter Moberly has urged, 
he says, that in the unravelling of this tradition is to be found the 
clue to the reconstruction of the universities; though of course in 
the re-discovery and re-invigoration of the tradition which is neces- 
sary, it will have to be ‘purged and enriched by relating it to, and 
expressing it in terms of, a large-scale mechanical civilization’. This 
is precisely what Professor Armytage has tried to do. 

First let it be said that on the research side he has done a magni- 
ficent job of work. He knows well all the questions which those of 
us who are in perplexity to-day would want him to bear in mind; 
and he has kept them well and truly before him at every stage of 
his inquiry. Yet he has managed, so far as the present writer can 
judge, to avoid reading the present too easily into the past and treat- 
ing the twelfth century, for instance, as if it was a kind of childish 
and undeveloped twentieth. He carries very comfortably the great 
learning which he has acquired in the course of the many years which 
he has spent in this research; and he never protests too much or 
argues too anxiously. The result is that his book is easily read and 
carries a great deal of conviction. If one wants to do what he has 
tried to do—and as I have said many of us in the dust of the arena 
to-day would like to have done it—one would need to have the 
experience of doing the research oneself. But if anyone could give 
us the light and leading of the experience without the labour, 
Professor Armytage in his book would do so. 

To one reader at least the most exciting part of the story is the 
part which starts at the time of the founding of the Royal Society. 
From the middle of the seventeenth century onwards there was 
clearly a considerable section of informed opinion in England which 
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was pressing for much more scientific and technical education. 
Professor Armytage makes it clear that this pressure had substantial 
weight behind it. Oxford and Cambridge of course suffered severely 
from the purge which followed the restoration; and the vigorous 
intellectuals who could find no opportunities there set up academies 
in various parts of the country, some of which lasted for a consider- 
able time and piled up extremely distinguished lists of ex-pupils. 
This movement seems to have continued through the cighteenth 
century, taking special account of the specialized educations required 
for nonconformist ministers on the one side and for technicians in 
industry on the other. If any of us had taken for granted that the 
demand for scientific and technical education sprang into new and 
explosive life in the nineteenth century, and especially in its latter 
half, Professor Armytage’s record is against us. 

Indeed, the facts are almost contrariwise; the reader gains so 
strong an impression of vigorous and vital life in the movement for 
the wide dissemination of scientific and technical knowledge in these 
earlier centuries that he finds himself surprised that things moved 
so slowly, and with such immense difficulty, when the university 
colleges and universities of the modern age at last got themselves 
founded. In particular the numbers of their students increased very 
lethargically indeed, right up to 1939. These things had moved 
earlier and faster, not only in the United States, but also in Canada 
and Austraiia; and the lead of these countries, thus early established, 
has been maintained, even though in none of them is there yet any 
system of scholarships and grants for students which is at all com- 
parable with ours. These facts of history bear a good deal of thinking 
about. 

In conclusion, what can be said of the main clue, to help us in 
our present perplexities, which we all hope to find in this study ~* 
a British tradition? Professor Armytage is himself too much of a 
university man not to see with sympathy the arguments for the ivory 
tower as well as the arguments for the community service station. 
But on balance his heart and mind are clearly very much with the 
civic universities, though he well knows them, with all their deep 
roots in the more ancient tradition, to have been painfully battered 
into their characteristic shape by a very modern, very industrial age. 
In his last paragraph he quotes Sir Raymond Priestley as having 
said that the future lies largely with them; and his very last words 
are Professor Borgan’s: ‘Let the rulers of the civic universities of 
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Government by Committee 
An Essay on the British Constitution 
BY K. C. WHEARE 


‘As a source of information alone, this exposition is of immense 
value. . . . Moreover, his great documentary knowledge, his 
practice as a constitutional historian and, above all, his fifteen 
years’ experience in local government, enable the author most 
usefully to evaluate and criticize the performers and their per- 
formance.’ Times Literary Supplement 255 net 


The Politics of the 
Prussian Army 1640-1945 


BY GORDON A. CRAIG 


‘ 


. . a fascinating book on the part played in German politics by 
the Army from its founding by the Great Elector in 1640 to the 
disintegration of both Army and State in the defeat of 1945.’ 
Manchester Guardian 505 net 


The History of Photography 


From the Earliest Use of the Camera Obscura in the 
Eleventh Century up to 1914 


BY HELMUT GERNSHEIM, in collaboration with 
ALISON GERNSHEIM 


In this exhaustive work the authors trace the development of 
photography through the many stages from its pre-history to the 
modern art and industry. The science and mechanics of photo- 
graphy have a leading place in the book but the achievements of 
the artist-photographers are also adequately assessed. Imp. 8vo, 
424 pp., and 96 pp. of half-tones, numerous line illustrations and 
Index. 705 net 


The Fire & the Fountain 


An Essay on Poetry 
BY JOHN PRESS 


*Mr. Press combines knowledge, intuition, and wide reading with 
an agreeable style, he brings his subject right. up to date in both 
quotation and theory, and the result is one of the best books on 
poetry I have read for some time. It cannot fail to enlarge the 
imagination and rouse the curiosity of all who come by it... .’ 


Cyril Connolly in The Sunday Times 255 net 
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England (and Scotland) reflect that they, not Oxford and Cambridge 
(or Yale or Princeton) are the normal universities of the modern 
world.’ 

If this is true, should we regret it? Perhaps in the end every man’s 
answer will in fact be according to temperament. But if there is any 
virtue in reason, everyone who is really concerned about universities 
should read Professor Armytage’s book and think again for himself. 


Str CHARLEs Morris 


THe Prerects AND ProvinciAL France. By Dr. B. CHAPMAN. 
(Allen & Unwin. 18s. net.) 


People with some knowledge of French history and some acquaint- 
ance with contemporary France sometimes express their surprise at 
the continued existence of the nation. They see the endemic in- 
stability of governments—over one hundred between 1871 and 1940 
and a dozen or so since 1945. They remember the many major and 
minor revolutions. They read of the violent strikes, the clattering 
scandals, the cleavages and divisions in society. And yet the French 
nation remains, in spite of all this, une et indivisible. What is the secret? 
How is it that the country can survive an upheaval such as the 
turbulent general strike of 1947 without disaster? 

Some ninety years ago, Taine, who was then a touring examiner 
visiting most of the large provincial cities, wrote in his diary: ‘I 
always come back to the thought that France is a democracy of 
well-adminstered peasants and workers coupled with a narrow- 
minded bourgeoisie which saves its money and moulders, and needy 
officials who wait for promotion and grow no roots.’ Taine’s fancy 
is elaborated in a noteworthy book! by Dr. Brian Chapman of 
Manchester University, which in great detail sets out the adminis- 
trative system of the ninety departments of France and the three 
of Algeria. For the reader who is a specialist it is naturally of great 
interest; for the non-specialist it perhaps even more so, for it is im- 
possible to understand a country and its history unless he knows the 
relations between the governors and the governed at the lowest 
levels, what in fact happens in the communes, what goes on in that 
somewhat forbidding building, the préfecture. 

In England there is no equivalent to the prefect. Here, for cen- 


» The Prefects and Provincial France. Allan & Unwin. 18s. net. 
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turies, local government through the justices has flourished. In 
France, the long struggle between the Crown and the provinces 
ended with the Revolution, from which emerged under the Con- 
sulate a fully centralized system of government. As Tocqueville re- 
marked, the French State has always distrusted autonomous organs 
within its own body. It was to eliminate these and to create central 
control that Napoleon, under what Faguet called ‘the terrible law 
of 28 pluviose An VIII’ (17 Feby., 1800), founded the corps of 
prefects. “The posts’, he wrote, ‘are open to Frenchmen of all shades 
of opinion, provided they are enlightened ‘and have capacity and 
integrity.’ They came from many different milieus, clergy, nobility, 
royalists, Jacobins, generals, terrorists. The one condition of their 
term of office was their subordination to the directions of the govern- 
ment. Should they fail, they were dismissed without explanation, and 
with no right of appeal. Under Napoleon, the prefect became the 
most important figure in the department, and on St. Helena, 
Napoleon, looking back, considered the system as the finest of his 
creations. It has survived to this day. 

It was obvious that to the succeeding insecure régimes the system 
was invaluable. It was continued by the Restoration and the July 
Monarchy. The revolutionary government of 1848 abolished it, but 
within three months, the prefects were back. To Napoleon III, 
always dubious of the legitimacy of his claim, the corps was a political 
instrument par excellence. It was his tough prefects who ensured the 
success of the plebiscites and elections, who kept the opposition in 
check and drove the maires to see that the communes voted the right 
way. 

By 1871, the corps was looked on as an instrument of tyranny, 
but the young Republic could not dispense with it. But in the un- 
certain years up to 1879, with each change of government the corps 
was purged. It was not until the resignation of MacMahon that the 
massacres ceased. Even so, the prefects were still looked on as political 
agents. At the height of the Boulanger crisis, Constans, the ruthless 
Minister of the Interior, threatened them that if they failed, their 
heads would roll. And as late as 1917, Clemenceau, when he took 
office, swept out Malvy’s appointees. 

Nevertheless, from the ’eighties, a change was coming over French 
government. The institutions were slowly developing a certain free- 
dom. As Professor Hamson has lately shown us, the Conseil d’ Etat, 
that unique body of jurists which stands between the citizen and the 
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powers, was freeing itself from the influence of politics and thus in 
turn freeing the administration. Courageous prefects were developing 
policies of their own. One can trace the growth of Hendlé¢, one of 
the rare Jewish prefects, from the days in 1883 when he was defying 
Schneider of Le Creusot over labour disputes to those when as trusted 
guardian of the interests of Seine-inférieure, he was known not as 
‘the’, but as ‘our’ prefect. 

Gradually the corps of prefects emerged as the great stabilizing 
instrument of the country. Whatever happens in a department, the 
prefect must know of it. He is appointed by the Minister of the 
Interior, but he is also the agent of eleven other ministries. He is at 
once the tutor of the communes and their trustee, the political guide 
and the guardian, often fierce, of order; he must warn, but he must 
also encourage. He must be a man of integrity and great moral 
courage, since he must stand up to interests, to warring groups of 
politicians, to deputies and senators, to ministers, and in crises to 
foreign enemies. The diary of Roger Langeron, the Prefect of Police 
in Paris in June, 1940, shows what responsibilities a prefect has to 
assume and how a good prefect fulfils them. 

France is a country in which rancours are bitter and unscrupulous. 
It has suffered much from warring fanaticisms. It is always well to 
remember that of the famous trilogy, the word ‘fraternity’ was added 
as an afterthought. There are the unhealed wounds of the Vichy 
régime and of the revenges of the Liberation, the grim dramas of 
Carcassonne, Limoges and Lurs, of ‘Toulouse and Grenoble. There 
are the hard-faced rich, the least generous in the world. There 
are the turbulent and frustrated urban workers, egged on by the 
Communists. And in Paris there are pusillanimous ministers, who 
will not scruple to sacrifice a subordinate. The prefect has to be at 
once a diplomat, a governor-general and a protector of the poor, 
tough with powerful interests, tough with rioting strikers, capable 
of telling a minister that he is wrong. If therefore one is asked why 
France survives, one must point to the devoted and capable body 
of men, liable to dismissal, suspension or transfer without explana- 
tion; the corps of prefects. 

Dr. Chapman has written a thoroughly lucid book on a subject 
which requires special knowledge and competence. The exact duties 
and powers of the prefects and their subordinates, which are ex- 
tremely puzzling (I have always wanted to know why in Paris the 
prefect of the Seine is responsible for carrier-pigeons, while he of the 
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Police takes ‘colombophilie’ under his wing), are laid out with clarity. 
If some of the details are for the specialist, the long chapter on the 
prefect in his relation with communes, departmental councillors, 
trade unions, deputies, ministers and pressure groups is extremely 
lively, illustrated with a wealth of amusing and comic examples. The 
book demonstrates, as few do, wherein lies the real stability of France, 
in its devoted administrators, many of whom have perished in the 
defence of their people. 
Guy CHAPMAN 


Economic Controi. Bv M. P. Focarty. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. pp. 334. 215.) 

This is not, as its title suggests, a book about economic planning. 
Economic control is used by Professor Fogarty in an unusual sense. 
‘What sort of control?’ he asks, and answers that ‘it is useful to make 
a twofold division. How, first, are needs diagnosed? How are detailed 
decisions arrived at about what to consume, how much to provide 
for the future, what to do about the economic relation between 
different geographical areas? Then, secondly, supposing that these 
decisions have been made, how best can it be ensured that they are 
carried out?’ For putting decisions into effect he postulates three 
types of mechanism—the automatic control of market competition, 
the control of authoritarian public direction, and thirdly (which he 
regards as increasingly important) consultation. Then he aims to 
show their relative merits both as a means to an end within a given 
social framework and as a force tending to alter that framework. 

These problems are discussed with reference to very widely diverse 
experience, though some of the statistical sources (e.g., Colin Clark’s 
comparisons of international living standards) are presented to the 
reader far too uncritically, and with too little examination of their 
underlying assumptions. The range of the bibliography is equally 
wide, and carefully used, of considerable value, but perhaps rather 
uneven. Is the general reader, for whom some of the simplifications 
in the book are presumably designed, really meant to tackle Nichol- 
son’s Rationing and Index Numbers, or the two works on econometrics? 

The chapters on competition may seem to many economists to 
adhere too closely to what on might call the Andrews’ school of 
thought in a field where considerable divergence of opinion still 
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religious and philosophic, of those twelve centuries, begins with the Greek 
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philosophers, Origen, Tertullian and Gregory of Nyssa. Saint Augustine’s 
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works of such men as Averroes, Avicenna and the Jewish philosophers 
Gabirol and Maimonides reveals the Oriental sources of scholasticism. The 
writings of Albertus Magnus and Roger Bacon are analysed and the golden 
age of scholasticism, with its culmination in Saint Thomas Aquinas, is 
interpreted in its long historical perspective. Thereafter, the controversies 
and reactions of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, leading to the 
disintegration of scholastic theology and the beginnings of modern religious 
philosophy, are surveyed and appraised. 

History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages is thus a broadly compre- 
hensive exposition of the main philosophical currents and theological tenets 
and disputations of twelve hundred years of Christian thought. No living 
man is better qualified for so vast a task of scholarship as Etienne Gilson; 
this work is a monument to his enormous learning and to his pre-eminence 
as an authority on the history and thought of the Middle Ages. The notes, 
a substantial part and feature of this volume, make available for every 
student of philosophy, theology and religion the harvest of a lifetime of 
research. Here, for the first time within the covers of one book, everyone 
interested in the Middle Ages will find immediately and conveniently at 
hand references to the entire literature of the period and such pertinent 
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exists, and to exaggerate the extent to which modern capitalist 
economies are ‘competitive’ ; and, rather surprisingly in a work which 
stresses the importance of institutional and social controls, there is 
no mention of the now substantially accepted view of Barone that a 
perfectively competitive system is the best mechanism for fulfilling 
consumers’ desires only on the assumption of income distribution 
and tastes as given, nor any apparent recognition that the com- 
petition he discusses is one based on the (surely not unimportant) 
institution of private property. 

To many readers it will come as odd to read that ‘the liberal and 
socialist ages, so far as Britain is concerned, are now past.’ But then 
on Professor Fogarty’s etatiste definition of socialism, the Churchillian 
Britain of 1943 was more ‘socialist’ than Lenin’s Russia of the N.E.P. 
in 1921. Further, to say that we have passed from the era of State 
direction (‘socialism’) to that of consultation (‘federalism’) is to 
ignore that consultation succeeds only if no major difference of goal 
divides the parties to consultation. Can this to-day be said of any 
major body of trade unionists and employers? 

In the discussion of the second mechanism, that of ‘direction’, this 
book draws on (and accepts) the now fashionable designation of 
Britain’s war-time economic planning. Professor Fogarty does not 
face the obvious retort that the weaknesses could have arisen from 
insufficient rather than over-much planning. The relative merits of 
these two standpoints can be decided only by a rigorous examination 
of those economies which claim to be fully planned. But, surprisingly 
in a book whose theme is economic control, the theory and practice 
of socialist economic planning receives no more than a glancing blow 
of condemnation. 

Many economists, both on the theoretical and historical sides, are 
by no means satisfied with economies considered in isolation from 
other social phenomena. Hence all attempts to examine the problems 
of society as a whole, and in movements, are to be welcomed. But 
they will not, I believe, regard this kind of book as the best emissary 
for their viewpoint in the territory of the unconvinced, whose mem- 
bers not unnaturally prefer a rigidly articulate, if lifeless skeleton, 
to an amorphous composite of flesh, blood, sinew, nerve and 
hone whose mutual relations iare the subject of no coherent 
theory. 

R. BeLLamy 
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CHRISTIAN FarrH AND Hicuer Epucation. By Nets F. S. Ferre. 
(Harper and Brothers, New York. $3.) 


Peccavi. It was only after I had read this book that I noticed the 
sheaf of commendations it had received from eminent authorities. 
From these I learnt that this work by the Professor of Philosophical 
Theology in the Vanderbilt University School of Religion, is ‘a book 
that is grundlich, as the Germans say’, that is ‘will speak to teachers, 
students, administrators alike’, and that it ‘will furnish guidance to 
persons who are now engaged in educational work in Christian 
colleges.’ My sin was in the hubris which had not allowed me to 
recognize these things. 

Perhaps I was misled by the title. John O. Gross, Executive Secre- 
tary to The General Board of Education of the Methodist Church 
in the U.S.A., is quite right in recommending the book for help to 
those already ‘engaged in educational work in Christian colleges’ 
and in saying that ‘it will be of high value to this group’. But I 
turned to Christian Faith and Higher Education expecting something 
more comprehensive, and wondering, of course, what rclation the 
author’s treatment of his theme would have to Moberley’s The Crisis 
in the University. Professor Ferré does, however, take care to point 
out (p. 123) that he wrote his book ‘because several people felt the 
need for a theological orientation that Sir Walter’s book lacked; he 
wrote avowedly more as an educator than as a theologian.’ 

By hazard of reviewer’s luck Professor Ferré’s book has fallen to 
the lot of one who is also an educator and no theologian, and one 
who has every sympathy for the surmize put forward that Sir Walter 
‘would want to insist that Christian theology is less general than we 
have made it. He seems to think of theology in more dogmatic terms 
than we do.’ But if the Professor gives a wider interpretation within 
a specific framework, the result is, as John O. Gross comments, to 
offer more ‘understanding of the Christian emphasis in higher edu- 
cation’ to the already committed groups, to preach to those who by 
profession ought already to be heading for salvation. (The author 
is himself fond of nautical images.) Professor Ferré admits his concern 
with the ‘confessedly Christian colleges, whereas Sir Walter dealt 
with the secular universities’, but is he so justified in paring down 
the implications of his book title? And it is dangerously unrealistic if 
those within the fold nod heads approvingly and suggest that ‘Ah 
yes! all this excellent guidance is a good thing too for those beyond 
the frontiers.’ Here is where, as a Christian seeker and a Warden 
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ence of religious and historical 
factors on contemporary outlook, 


and on the law as it stands to-day, 
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among students in the turbulence of a modern university, I find it 
difficult to agree with Professor Ferré, who states: 


‘The secular university presents a not too different problem to be 
discussed with that of the nominal Christian college.’ 


So much of his book rests on issues that he takes for granted, from 
which he can then assert, whereas in the secular universities one of 
the major difficulties in the modern world is that there is so little 
‘granted’ from which the Christian teacher can proceed. There are 
important differences between even nominal Christianity and root- 
less secularism. 

Christian Faith and Higher Education opens with three chapters on 
‘What is Education?’, ‘What is Religion?’, ‘What is Christianity?’. 
They are chapters that I could use with my own maturer students 
for discussion work. I can conceive using them as exercises in finding 
out what is the bony structure of thought on which they are con- 
structed. In the chapter on Education the author repeats so many 
of those generalizations, containing worthy sentiments in themselves, 
but which, if we are actively immersed in the market-place, often 
fall on our ears as being so elusively abstract. For example: 


‘A discriminating transmission of our cultural heritage is a primary task 
for education,’ 

‘An essential objective of education is therefore to prepare wide channels 
for the communication and application of the new; the transmission 
of the past must always be for the sake of the better future.’ 


‘Education has a task to make our complex world intelligible to the 
whole citizenry.’ 


After saying so many good and interesting things relevant to 
specifically Christian establishments, he projects a number of asser- 
tions about the Universities and their task all dependent on his own 
assumptions. Nevertheless he makes an important plea for vision and 
at least one reader will return to his Alma Mater with freshened 
curiosity to see how its: 


‘Senior members vibrate with creative thinking and contagious wisdom, 
born within them from the closet with the closed door, and from the 
lonely road with the Alone; and as the undergraduates who emulate 
them, touched with the same sense of meaningfulness, begin in privacy 
to experience the transforming power of Reality.’ 

J. H. Hiccinson 
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Tue Corour Prositem. By A. H. Ricumonp. (Pelican, Penguin 
Books. 3s. 6d.) 


In a world in which race hatred and intolerance appear to have 
secured a firm place it is the duty of every liberal-minded person 
to fight against them by every means in his power. Unfortunately 
it is all too frequent that ammunition for the fight against intolerance 
is lacking. What is needed above all is the dissemination of facts to 
the public at large. Facts which can be used to combat the distortions 
put about by the prejudiced. For this reason alone Mr. Richmond’s 
analysis of the problem is extremely welcome. 

The. subject as the author states in his introduction, is vast and 
the book does not attempt to cover all the areas in the world where 
prejudice and discrimination exist. But it is unfortunate that the 
United States is excluded from consideration for both that country 
and South Africa are the areas where large European populations 
co-exist with coloured peoples. However, within its limitations the 
survey of conditions in South Africa, the West Indies, and Britain 
is admirably done. 

In a book of this kind dealing with an immense mass of material 
it is all too easy for the specialist to attack particular aspects. For 
example, one could deplore that the author although stating that 
*, .. the colour conflict in the West Indies is unlike that prevailing 
in any other part of the Commonwealth. In fact, with the possible 
exception of Brazil, it is unlike that prevailing in any other part of 
the world’ only devotes twenty pages to a discussion of the situation 
there. Surely an area where the European is largely ceasing to be 
politically and economically dominant merits more discussion than 
this? But in a sense this is to carp, and the book should be judged 
by what it has done rather than what it has not done. 

The weakest part of The Colour Problem is undoubtedly the theo- 
retical and conceptual framework provided. It is becoming fashion- 
able to discuss social problems in terms of psychological theories. 
There is no doubt that psychology has an important contribution to 
make in this respect but the current mixture of dubious psychology 
and sociological theory is not altogether satisfactory. Mr. Richmond’s 
confusion on these points may possible spring from a lack of first-hand 
knowledge of some of the situations he analyses. 

There have been a number of individual studies of rece prejudice 
in a particular area such as Pierson’s book on Brazilian negroes, and 
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Burleigh and Gardner’s Deep South. But there has been no attempt 
so far to produce a comparative analysis by a sociologist with first- 
hand experience of more than one society. Credit is due to Mr. 
Richmond for pioneering the way. 

The appearance of this book in a form which will enable it to 
reach a very wide public suggests another important aspect of the 
problems with which it deals. Many of the stereotypes of prejudice 
discussed by the author have their origin in the educational processes 
in both the home and school. If educational authorities in this coun- 
try could be persuaded, and Mr. Richmond were wiiling, a simplified 
and abridged version of his book could form an excellent text for 
teaching in Civics classes. It is not suggested that teachers at present 
are indoctrinating pupils with ideas of racial discrimination but 
rather that there is very largely a silence on the subject. Perhaps 
this is due to the lack of books of this kind, in which case The Colour 
Problem presents a definite challenge to the educational powers 
that be. 

There is no doubt that it is only through understanding and 
knowledge that people here and elsewhere will begin to appreciate 
the essential unity of mankind. The Colour Problem can be regarded 
as a very definite contribution to that understanding. 

FERNANDO HENRIQUES 


CHANCE AND CHoIce By CARDPACK AND CuHEssBoArD, Vol. Ii. By 
LANCELOT HocBen. (Max Parrish. 1955. 70s.) 


In a leaflet which has been widely circulated to advertise this book 
and the volume which preceded it, the statement is made that ‘this 
is the first complete work to bring the rationale of statistical theory, 
that is the Theory of Probability, within the reach of the student’, 
The work is also commended on the grounds that the author brings 
to his task a unique gift for visual exposition. The first of these claims 
is certainly very wide of the mark. Of the author’s prowess in devising 
illustrative diagrams there can, however, be no doubt, although it 
does seem to the reviewer that the subject matter of the present work, 
taken as a whole, is not entirely suited to the method of development 
which Professor Hogben adopts. 

This, work is not merely an elementary introduction to statistical 
methods but aims to familiarize the reader with a large part of the 
mathematics which forms the basis of the methods and, in a sense, 
justifies them. The student is accordingly expected to submit to a 
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somewhat thorough drilling in solving problems of probability. Now 
most writers and lecturers on probability draw freely on games of 
chance as the source of problems to illustrate their arguments. The 
present work is not unique in this respect. What is noteworthy is the 
amount of pictorial illustration used in describing the typical game 
situations. Most writers are content to symbolize ‘heads and tails’ 
by the letters H and T. Similarly the suits in a pack of cards are 
symbolized by the letters S, H, D and C. It is not usually thought 
necessary to show pictures of pennies with one or the other side show- 
ing, or pictures of playing cards with the pips properly printed in 
red and white. Professor Hogben does, however, carry illustration to 
these lengths. This is made a great feature of the present work which, 
indeed, is sub-titled ‘An Introduction to Probability in Practice by 
Visual Aids’. The pictorial representations of probability calculations 
are all extremely ingenious. The printers, moreover, have contributed 
notably by maintaining a very high standard in the reproductions. 
Nevertheless, taking them as a whole, I doubt whether these dia- 
grams are entirely successful as aids to the serious student. At a 
certain point diagrammatic elaboration can become positively dis- 
tracting rather than helpful and, in the opinion of the reviewer, this 
point has here been passed. There is also a parallel over-elaboration 
in the style of the text itself, which again leaves one with the feeling 
in many places that the author is not proceeding with sufficient speed 
to the point at issue. 

The main theme of this second volume is the logical background 
of the statistical methods usually classified under the heading of the 
Analysis of Variance. Professor Hogben has perforce to write here 
on controversial issues, but he maintains an undogmatic tone as a 
general rule. He refers, I believe rightly, to the beneficient influence 
on statistical theory which has been exerted by the practices de- 
veloped in the research laboratories of large industrial corporations. 
He is not, however, entirely fair when he talks about such develop- 
ments as taking place ‘under a shroud of trade secrecy’. Many of 
us have lively recollections of the publicising efforts of a number of 
workers in industrial laboratories prior to the war. The Bell Tele- 
phone Company in the U.S.A. and the General Electric Company 
in this country were well to the fore in this educational work at a 
time when the universities gave scant attention to the teaching of 
statistical methods. The early enthusiasts in these concerns will 
certainly derive much pleasure from the explicit acknowledgment 
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of the theoretical importance of their work which is now being made 
by academic writers, and notably by Professor Hogben, whose pre- 
sent second volume on Choice and Chance seems assured of as wide 
popularity as its predecessor. 

B. L. WeLcu 


Tue VAN Eyck Prosiem. By Maurice W. BrockweE.t. (Chatto & 
Windus. ros. 6d.) 


In 1952 Mr. Brockwell, in his book The Pseudo-Arnolfini Portrait, 
challenged the identity of the famous double-portrait by Jan van 
Eyck. His thesis has had no effect on the National Gallery catalogue, 
and his most recent book, The Van Eyck Problem, has an unmistakable 
undercurrent of petulence in its attack, this time on the ‘die-hard 
Hubertists’. Few people can have been more closely associated with 
the dissemination of the Hubert legend that Mr. Brockwell himself— 
collaborator with W. H. J. Weale on The Van Eycks and their Art, 1912, 
frequent contributor to learned periodicals on this subject and 
delégué of Great Britain at the unveiling of the Van Eyck monument 
in Ghent. His later conversion to the Emile Renders’ point of view, 
that Hubert van Eyck never existed, following upon his early 
‘Hubertist’ associations, account perhaps for the curious passion and 
relish with which he now attacks all who have ever considered the 
possibility of the elder brother. 

For five hundred years Hubert had substance, largely on the 
evidence of the inscription on the Ghent Altarpiece “The Adoration 
of the Lamb’, which reads: 


Pictor Hubertus e Eyck, major quo nemo repertus 
Incepit pondus q[{ue] Johannes, arte secundus, 
[Frater per]fecit, Jodoci Vyd prece fretus. 

Vers V seXta Mal Vos ColloCat aCta tVeri. 


Latterly, with the development of stylistic analysis and apprecia- 
tion, a distinctive temperament was discerned and Professor Panofsky 
in his Early Netherlandish Painting, 1954, is still able to write that 
‘Hubert van Eyck emerges as an artist less modern, cosmopolitan 
and polished than his brother Jan’ and that ‘in Hubert we may sense 
a certain tension between the will to conquer volume and space and 
an allegiance to the more graphic tendencies of the past.’ Mr. Brock- 
well restates the grounds on which Mr. Renders, in three successive 


publications, Hubert van Eyck, Personnage de Ligende, 1933, Jan van Eyck, 
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1935, and Jan van Eyck et Le Polyptyque, 1950, contends that the in- 
scription on the Ghent Altarpiece is a forgery, and recounts how the 
deliberate falsifications of Lucas de Heere in the mid-sixteenth cen- 
tury, supposedly out of local patriotism, were accepted and sub- 
sequently embellished and supported by the most dubious evidence. 

Mr. Brockwell’s book is in the nature of a long essay divided into 
sections, sometimes no longer than a paragraph, treating the evidence 
used in the creation of the ‘myth’; accounts of restorations, dis- 
membering and theft from the Ghent Altarpiece; material relating 
to the Exhibitions of 1902, 1904, 1906; and finally, statements from 
art-historians, critics and museum authorities and reports from the 
cleaning of the retable in 1950-1. It is the appearance of the Final 
Report of the Laboratoire Central in Brussels officially entitled 
L’ Agneau Mystique au Laboratoire that has provided Mr. Brockwell with 
what he considers to be the complete vindication of Mr. Renders’ 
contention. The committee of experts who have prepared the Final 
Report announce that ‘nous avons scruté la peinture en surface, et 
en profondeur, pour y découvrir la main d’un second grand maitre, 
mais en vain.’ With this statement Mr. Brockwell believes that the 
problem of the Van Eycks is finally resolved. And yet on page 45, 
after enumerating the restorations, cleanings and vicissitudes of the 
Altarpiece, Mr. Brockwell writes, “Surely with so much rehandling 
one could not now be expected to comment on the original “hand’’.’ 

Dr. Ludwig Baldass, Professor Panofsky and other recent ‘Huber- 
tists’ have accepted Hubert on stylistic evidence in works other than 
the Ghent Altarpiece. One can only assume that if the Final Report 
of the Laboratoire has destroyed Hubert, they are left with an even 
more enigmatic ‘Maitre X’, 

If the Van Eyck problem is at last resolved for Mr. Brockwell, it 
can only have become more complex for those who have been unable 
to ascribe all ‘van Eyck’ works to the hand and temperament of one 
artist. 

For the general reader Mr. Brockwell’s book provides a useful 
summary of the material relating to this controversy. For the 
specialist reader its format tends to make it disjointed and sketchy; 
the scope of the book is admirable, but every section calls for more 
extensive treatment; there is no discussion of the stylistic problems 
involved; the references to the opinions of authorities like Van 
Puyvelde, Max Friedlaender, Baldass and Panofsky are inadequate; 
there is no bibliography. H. pe SAUSMAREZ 
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